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Art. I,—DISCOURSES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 


BY REV. ORVILLE DEWEY. 


WE feel ourselves utterly incompetent to write what is com- 
monly called a review of this volume. It seems tous to form 
by itself an era in Sermon-writing. We never read any.com- 
position in any shape more full of deep and thrilling interest 
than these discourses.” If any of those who heard them, or 
any who read them, do not exhibit in their lives proof of re- 
newed and invigorated virtue, we must estecm such persons 
as out of the reach of human influence. A: great jm of 
the book, is, the author’s own mind speaks to us in hits Own 
way, of the things which he knows and feels. Not a word of 
common-place is there, for every idea is individualized. We 
hear the voice, not of a preacher technically so called, but of 
one immortal, religious, thinking man, speaking in the name of 
Christ to his fellow-creatures. It is impossible to help feeli 
as we read; he is addressing us, and we must attend. It is 
impossible for any one to say, I have nothing to do with what 
he is saying, it is meant for others, not for me. We forget 
every oneelse, and remember only that we aré ourselves 
concerned. From the first sermon to the last, as we read we 
feel ourselves under a strong, but noiseless religious excite- 
ment, as though something were at work within us, which we 
never felt before. We could not look upward, and shout “hal- 
lelujah,” for we are calm and hushed; but we now silently 
thank God for his goodness—now we bow down in awe as 
the prophet, when be said, “Woe is me, for I have seen the 
Lord of Hosts;” and now the heart murmurs, “God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner!” 

We had the good fortune tohear the greater part of these 
discourses from the pulpit; and we remember wishing more 
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than once that every one could have the same privilege; be- 
cause, although we knew that sooner or later they would be 
published, we feared that they would: lose much of their im- 
pressiveness when unaccompanied by the fervent toneh of the 
Preacher’s voice; but now it seems to us that they are better 
to read than they were to hear; there is not a sentence in 
them which does not bear to be studied; and the more slowly 
and calmly we read, the stronger and deeper is their effect up- 
on us. We wish we were able to give an analysis of some 
of these discourses, in order to induce as many as can to pro- 
cure the book; but the attempt to do so, would be in vain. In 
truth, when we took up our pen, we did not mean to say any 
thing of the book in general. The little we have said came 
not at our bidding, but of its own accord; and except that it 
is an expression of real feeling, we should now erase it. 

Our design was to use some extracts from one of these ser- 
mons, with the specific view of answering an accusation some- 
times alledged against those who are called ‘Jiberal Chris- 
tians—that they are liberal in a bad sense; that they are lax 
in their notions of religious and moral obligation. There nev- 
er was a charge more completely untrue, if the spirit of our 
form of faith is regarded; but it is of so injurious a character 
that itis our duty to repel it with some care; and the preach- 
ing of our eminent men affords a fair and conclusive method 
of doing so effectually. ‘There are two Sermons inthe vol- 
ume, on Revelation; from the second of which we shall copy 
some pages, as being adapted to our purpose: 


“ The great evil attending the common statements of this 
doctrine, (of retribution,) I shall now venture to say, is, not 
that they are too alarming. Men are not enough alarmed at 
the dangers of a sinful course. Nomenare; no men, though 
they sit under the most terrifying dispensation of preachin 
that ever was devised. But the evil is, thatalarm is addresse 
too much to the imagination, and too little to the reason and 
conscience. Neither Whitfield, nor Baxter, nor Edwards— 
though the horror peeauced by his celebrated sermon “On the 
justice of God in the damnation of sinners,” is a matter of tra- 


dition in New-England, to this very day—yet no one of them 
ever peorres too much on terror, though they may have 
preached it too exclusively; but the evil was, that they preach- 
ed terror, I repeat, too much to the imagination, and too lit- 
tle to the reason and conscience. Of mere fright, there may 
be too much; but, of real, rational fear, there never can be 
too much. Sin, vice,a corrupt mind,a guilty life, and the 
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woes naturally flowing from these,never can be too much dread- 
ed. It is one thing, for the preacher to deal in mathematical 
calculations of infinite sutlering, to dwell upon eternal tor- 
ments, to speak of hiteral fires, and of burning in them forever; 
and with these representations, it is easy to scare the imagi- 
nation, to awaken horror, and a horror so great, as to be at 
war with the clear, calm, and faithful discriminations of con- 
science. With such means it is easy to produce a great ex- 
citement in the mind. But he who should, or who could, un- 
veil the realities of a strict and spiritual retribution, show what 
every sinner loses, show what every sinner must suffer, in 
and through the very character he forms; show, too, how bit- 
terly every good man must sorrow for every sin, here or here- 
after,—show, in fine, what sin is and forever must be, to an 
immortal nature, would make an impression more deep, and 
sober, and effectual.” pp. 206, 207. 

“ The future is to answer for the present. This is the great 
law of retribution. And so obviously necessary and just is 
it; so evidently does our character create our weal or woe; so 
certainly must it give us pain or pleasure, as long as it goes 
with us, whether in this world or another world, that it seems 
less requisite to support the doctrine by argument, than to de- 
fend it from evasions.” Ib, 

The Sermon then proceeds to speak very, very powerfully 
of such evasions; “the substitution of something as a prepar- 
ation for future life, instead of giving the whole life to it,” is 
especially referred to; and the expectation of working out sal- 
vation in a few weeks or months’ time, is shown to be a very 
common one, by an allusion to several popular prejudices— 
such as the supposed eflicacy of death-bed repentance. Next 
he proves—first, by Scripture, second, by reason—that all 
such hopes are fallacious. <A part of his reasoning under this 
second head, we extract: 

“ No, my friends, the terms on which we receive happiness 
—and I appeal now to reason, in the second place—the terms 
on which we receive true, moral, satisfying happiness, cannot 
beeasy. They are not; experience shows that they are not; 
life shows that they are not; and eternity will but develop the 
same strict laws; for it isa part of our nature—it is a part of 
the nature and reason of things. ‘The senses may yield us 
such pleasure as they can yield, without effort; taste may de- 
light us, and imagination may minister to us in a careless rev- 
erie; but conscience does not offer to us its happiness on such 
terms. I know not what may be the law for other beings, in 
some other sphere; but I know that no truly, morally, happy 
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being was ever made here, but through much effort, long cul- 
ture, frequent self-denial, and abiding faith, patience and pray- 
er. To be truly happy, what isso difficult? What is so rare? 
And is Heaven, think you—the blessed consummation of all 
that man can ask—to be obtained at less expense than it will 
cost to gain one pure, calm day upon earth? For even this 
comparatively trifling boon, one blessed day, one day of relig- 
ious joy, one day of joy in meditation and prayer, one day of 
happiness that is spiritual, and not physical nor circumstantial 
—even this comparatively slight boon cannot be gained without 
long preparation of mind, and heart, and habit. There are 
multitudes around us, and of us, to whom at this moment, one 
such day’s happiness is a thing just as impossible, as it would 
be in that day to make a world. And shall they think to es- 
cape this very law of happiness under which they are actually 
living, and to fly away to Heaven on the wings of imagina- 
tion?—to pass at once from unfaithfulness to reward—from 
apathy to ecstacy—from the neglect and dislike of prayer, to 
the blessed communion of heavenly worship—from this hour 
of being, absorbed in sense and the world—to an eternity of 
mislead glory and triumph? No:—Be assured that facts are 
here,as they are everywhere, worth more than fancies—be 
they those of dreaming visionaries or ingenious theologians; if 
you are not now happy in penitence, and humility, and pray- 
er, and the love of God, you are not in fact prepared to be 
happy in them hereafter. No: between the actual state of 
mind prevailing in many, and the bliss of Heaven, “there is a 
great gulf fixed”—over which no wing of mortal or angel was 
ever spread. No: the law of essential, enduring, triumphant 
happiness, is labor and preparation for it; and it isa law, which 
will never, never—never be annulled!” pp. 217, 219. 

This is not the language of one seeking an easy way to Hea- 
ven. It is not the language of a man, who wishes to satisfy 
himself that common morality is enough; but ‘of one who 
feels that religion is the consecration of the whole soul, and 
the whole strength to God. There are preachers who speak 
more of the filthy rags of good works, and who rail more 
bitterly at the exceeding, “utter, unmixed depravity of man;” 
but we never heard any one speak words which excite in the 
heart a more true feeling of humility, or a deeper sense of the 
necessity of being instant, in season and out of season, in 
prayer and diligent self-devotion to duty, than such language 
as the above is calculated to awaken in every thoughtful read- 
er. We confess that we cannot read it without feeling bowed 
down by the consciousness of how far we are falling short of 
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the strict requisitions of God’s law, and how much we need 
that mercy from which every man daily alienates himself. O! 
how can it be said—while such a voice as this is sounding 
from our high places, proclaiming a perfect law, commanding 
entire acquiescence to God’s will—how can it be said that we 
Unitarians are looking to the crown of life as the merited re- 
ward of our own righteousness—and that we do not feel the 
need of the unbought mercy, without which we should all im- 
mediately perish! But, to misunderstanding and misrepresen- 
tation there is no end; and as long as we continue to be a 
small sect, we must be content to be vilified. 

We make one more extract from the same Sermon, which 
will recommend itself. 

“ Besides, the rule is as equitable, as in the divine ordination 
of things itis necessary. ‘The judgment which ordains, that 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap, is a righteous 
judgment. It is easy no doubt to regret a bad life, when it is 
just over. When death comes, and the man must leave his 
sinful indulgences and pleasures; or, when he has no longer 
any capacity for enjoying them; when sickness has enfeebled 
the appetites, or age has chilled the passions—then, indeed, it 
is but a slight sacrifice, and a yet poorer merit in him, to fee] 
regret. But regret, let it be considered, is not repentance !— 
And while the former may be easy, and almost involuntary, the 
other—the repentance—may be as hard as the adverse ten- 
dencies of a whole life can make it. Yes; the hardest of all 
things, then, will be to repent. Yes; I repeat, that which is 
relied upon to save a man, after the best part of his life has 
been lost, has become, by the very habits of that life, almost a 
moral impossibility. 

“ And the regret, the selfish regret—can it be accepted? | 
ask not if it can be accepted by our Maker; I doubt not His 
infinite mercy; but can it be accepted by our own nature ?— 
Can our nature be purified by it?) Can the tears of that dark 
hour of selfish sorrow, or the awful insensibility which no 
tear comes to relieve—can either of them purge away from 
the bosom the stains of a life of sin? Let us never make the 
fearful experiment! Let us not go down to the last tremen- 
dous scene of life—there, amidst pain and distraction, with 
the work of life todo! Let us not have to acquire peace from 
very terror, and hope from very despair! Let us not, thus, 
trust ourselves to a judgment “that will render to us according 
to our deeds;” that will render—mark the explanation—to 
them who, by patient continuance in well doing, seek for glo- 
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ry, honor, and immortality, eternal life; but tribulation and 
anguish to every soul that doeth evil.” p. 220. 


The above extracts are, perhaps, sufficient to answer the 
end we proposed in making them, although they give but a 
faint idea of the great excellence of the volume from which 
they are taken. ‘here is another passage, by the same av- 
thor, though not from the same volume, which bears so direct- 
ly and strongly upon the point we have in view, and which is 
of such remarkable power, that we canot forbear quoting it. 
It contains a stern rebuke and triumphant refutation of the 
charge already alluded to, that Unitarians are loose moralists, 
and attach little importance to religion.’ We extract from a 
Sermon on the Unitarian belief, preached in New-York, and 
lately published in the Christian Examiner, (Boston.) 


“ Once more, and finally: we believe in the supreme and all- 
absorbing importance of religion. 

“ There is nothing more astonishing to us, than the freedom 
of language which we sometimes hear used, on this subject; 
the bold and confident tone with which it is said, that there is 
no religion among us, nothing but flimsy and fine sentiment, 
passing under the name of religion. We are ready to ask,— 
what ts religion in the hearts of men? what are its sources and 
fountains, when they can so easily deny it to the hearts of 
others? Weare inclined to use no severity of retort, on this 
affecting theme, else the observation of life might furnish us 
with some trying questions for the uncharitable to consider. 
But we will only express the simple astonishment we feel at 
such treatment. We will only say again, and say it more in 
wonder thanin anger, what must religion be in others, what 
can be its kindness, and tenderness, and peace, and precious- 
ness, when they are ready to rise up fromits blessed affections, 
to the denial of its existence iu the hearts of their brethren? 

“We repeat, then, that we believe in the supreme and all- 
absorbing importance of religion. ‘What shall it profita man, 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?’ is, to Us, 
the most undeniable of all arguments: ‘What shall I do to be 
saved?’ the most reasonable and momentous of all questions: 
‘God be merciful to me, a sinner!’ the most affecting of all 
prayers. The soul’s concern, is the great concern. The 
interests of experimental, vital, practical religion, are the great 
interests of our being. No language can be too strong—no 
language can be strong enough, to give them due expression. 
No anxiety is too deep, no care too heedful, no effort too earn- 
est, no prayer too importunate, to be bestowed upon this al- 
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most infinite concern of the soul’s purification, piety, virtue, 
and welfare. No labor of life should be undertaken, no jour- 
ney pursued, no business transacted, no pleasure enjoyed, no 
activity employed, no rest indulged in, without ultimate refer- 
euce to that great end of our being. Without it, life has no 
sufficient object, and death has no hope, and eternity no pro- 
mise. 

“What more shall we say? Look at it—look at this inward 
being, and say—what is it. Formed by the Almighty hand, 
and therefore formed for some purpose; built up in its propor- 
tions, fashioned in every part, by infinite skill; an emanation, 
breathed from the spirit of God—say, whatis it? Its nature, 
its necessity, its design, its destiny—what is it? So formed it 
is, so builded, so fashioned, so exactly balanced, and so exqui- 
sitely touched in every part, that sin introduced into it, is the 
direst misery; that every unholy thought falls upon it as a 
drop of poison; that every guilty desire, breathing upon every 
delicate part and fibre of the soul, is the plague-spot of evil, 
the blight of death. Made, then, is it for virtue, not for sin, 
—oh! not for sin, for that is death; but made for virtue, for 
parity, as its end, its rest, its bliss; made thus by God Al- 
mighty. | 

* Thou canst notalter it. Go, and bid the mountain walls 
sink down to the level of the valleys; go, and stand upon the 
seashore, and turn back its swelling waves; or stretch forth 
thy hand, and hold the stars in their courses: but not more 
vain shall be thy power to change them, than it is to change 
one of the laws of thy nature. Then thou must be virtuous. 
As true it is, as if the whole universe spoke in one voice, thou 
must be virtuous. If thou art a sinner, thou “must be born 
again.” If thou art tempted, thou must resist. If thou hast 
guilty passions, thou must deny them. If thou arta badman, 
thou must be a good man. 

“There is thelaw. It is not ourlaw; itisnot our voice that 
speaks. It is the law of God Almighty; it is the voice of 
God that speaks—speaks through every nerve and fibre, thro’ 
every power and element of that moral constitution which he 
has given. Itis the voice, not of an arbitrary will, nor of 
some stern and impracticable law, that is now abrogated. For 
the grace of God, that hath appeared to all men, teaches, that, 
denying all ungodliness and every worldly lust, they must 
live soberly, and righteously, and godly, in this present evil 
world. So let us live; and then this life, with all its momen- 
tous scenes, its moving experiences, and its precious interests, 
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shall be but the beginning of the wonders, and glories, and 
joys of our existence. So let us live; and let us think this, 
that to live thus, is the greats urgent, instant, unutterable, all- 
absorbing concern of our life and of our being.” 





Arr. IIL.—MASSES, vs. INDIVIDUALS. 


Tuere is a tendency at the present day day to attach too 
much importance to masses of men, and too little to the per- 
sons forming those masses. The good of the race, of the na- 
tion, of the state, of the city, of the circle, are talked of and 
made too prominent; they hide the good of the men, women, 
and children, as individuals, having wants and interests be- 
yond those which they possess as members of the various 
masses justnamed. We lose sight of the plain truths, that the 
mass has interests only, because its members, taken separate- 
ly, have them; and that they have also others, as ing indi- 
viduals. We see that, what is for the good of the whole, is 
for the good of each part; but fail to notice that, that is not 
the only good belonging to each part. The effect of thismode 
of viewing the subject, is, that too many of us spend our lives 
in speculating about the advance of the species, and seeking 
to contribute thereto; or in reflecting upon the state of the 
nation, its wants and defects, and how to remedy them. We 
look at our neighbor as a man and a republican, and seek in 
both capacities, to enlighten and advance him; but, as an ind 
vidual, having an individual character, temperament, and edu- 
cation; prejudices peculiar to himself, and powers, and know- 
ledge, also, peculiar to himself;—we do not see him, and do 
not seek to improve and develope him. Indeed, it is very 
probable, we may look upon ourselves as merely members of 
the race, the nation, the party, and the church to which we 
belong, and fail to discover that we have peculiarities, good 
and bad, that should be nourished or rooted out—and thus, 
the most important part of self-education is neglected; and 
we go down to the grave, our capacities but half developed, 
our failings but half cured. 

Again:—Not only do we act too little upon others, in their 
individual capacities; but, also, too little as individuals our- 
selves. We come to them asmembers of some mass; we join 
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societies, in order to do good; and our separate influence, 
though it does, and must exist, is too little noted and relied up- 
on. “A corporation,” says the law, “has no soul;” and men 
of business tell us it is true; for corporations, though just, are 
not merciful; the outer rule of right binds them, but they have 
no rule of mercy within. Something of this same soulless- 
ness belongs to all masses and societies; and when a society 
performs an act, it does often. but half the good an individual 
would have done by the same act: for instance; a poor man 
is helped by a society—his want is supplied; bu there is no 
fellow, no one person, to whom his heart springs; his gratitude 
is like that which thousands feel to their theoretic God; but 
go yourself for yourself, and aid that man, and you give food, 
not to tne body alone, but to the soul; and the good you do is 
tenfold that done by the unthanked giver. Or, ask the: me- 
chanic whose mind has been, by turns, lifted by the tracts of 
the Society of Useful Knowledge, and the little volumes of 
Harriet Martineau, what difference of effect they produced, 
and you will find him to the individual teacher, grateful: but 
the society is an abstraction—a thing, not a person—he val- 
ues the gift, but the giver has no nook in his heart; his intellect 
has been raised by what he read, but his moral nature has not 
been advanced by what he felt. 

Now, we hold all institutions of every kind to be but means 
to this one end—the full development of each individual in the 
community. Banks, corporations, governments, all are means 
—and means to this end. But the end is lost sight of. We 
argue about the policy of this measure, and the policy of that 
measure, but seldom attempt to trace out the ultimate influence 
of policies and measures upon the souls—the intellects and 
hearts of our neighbors, A, B, and C. A boy is educated to 
be a lawyer, merchant, mechanic, or what not; but is seldom 
taught to make each and every employment of life, conduce 
to his individual growth tn excellence; as a member of socie- 
ty, he is taught to walk in this or the other path; but as a 
child of God, for whose good society exists—he is not taught 
towalk. From the pulpit he is appealed to, as an individual, 
but where is it impressed upon him, that in every relation, in 
every situation, in every conceivable’condition he is—and must 
act as, an individual? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not wish men to act 
always with reference to their individual inéerests; but with 
reference to their individual duties, interests, and aims. 

The King of Great Britain must consider, not alone, his 
duty to his people as a nation, whose interest (for instance,) 
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it is to possess the West Indies:—if he did this, he might com- 

mit great sin. He must act with regard to God—to the per- 
' sons composing his own people, and those living in the country 
| he wishes to possess. In this case, the distinction between 
his duty to his kingdom, considered by itsel/—and_ his duty to 
all concerned, is evident; but.every man Is, at some time, pla- 
ced in a situation somewhat analogous; every man is, upon 
some occasion, called on to do what the mass will think impol- 
itic or wrong in him asone of that mass, if he regards individ- 
uals as having rights paramount to those of masses. J. H. P. 
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Written at the “Hawk’s Nest,” a cliff one hundred miles from the Ohio. 


Natvre’s lover, pause tosee, 
Where Kanawha wanders free; 
Nature in her wildest mood, 
*Mid her grandest solitude: 
With her mountains thronged around, 
Listening to the torrents’ sound: 
Hill and valley, rock and floods, 
Waving with eternal woods: 
Here the earth-cloudlowly creeping, 
é There along the summit sleeping: 
q! Here the cliff uplifting high 
Its bold forehead to the sky, 
There, like a gigantic lover, 
Bending with devotion over 
The coy river, swift and clear, 
—A gay, bounding mountaineer. 
. Now it winds away, away, 
X Sporting with its jeweled spray; 
| : Now it seems to woo your feet, 
But, ah! trust not the deceit; 
} Shrub and pebble though they seem, 
Rock and forest guard the stream. 
E’en the Grecian lover’s leap. 
ie Never tempted such a steep, 
, | 
' 





Where the hawkling far below, 
Nestles neath the beetling brow; 

While along yon eraggy bed 

Lurks the vengeful copperhead, 


— 
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And the avalanche of rock 
Poises for an earthquake shock. 
All is fresh, sublime, and wild, 

As when first by nature piled, 
Ere the white-man wandered here, 
Or the red-man chased the deer— 
Naming, ere he fled forever, 

This, hisown romantic river. 


am, Ba 





Roaming amid scenes like these, 
Not the eye alone rejoices, 
Health is on the mountain breeze, 
And a thousand cheerful voices, 
To the ear and to the heart 
Speaking with the charmer’s art. 


E’en the stilly hour of even 
Seems all eloquent with soul, 
Earth communing full with Heaven, 
Blending in one glorious whole; 
Darkly all of earth concealing, 
Brightly all of Heaven revealing. 


Purer thoughts must then arise, 
As earth’s purest exhalations 
Breathe into the mountain skies— 
Types of holiest aspirations, 
Breathed when saints and sages trod 
These primal temples of their God. 


August 20, 1835. 





Arr. II].—THE DUTY OF THE RICH TOWARDS THE 
POOR. 


Boston has set a noble example to other large cities, both 
of our country and of Europe, in the attention to the religious 
wants of the poor. In most cities they are not even thought 
of; and the poor are treated as if they had no religous nature 
at all. While the rich are expending great sums of money 
in the erection of handsome churches for their own use, the 
poor are left without the pale of Sunday influences, having no 
house of worship, where they feel at home, or meet witha 
welcome; and connected with no Pastor, from whom they 
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ean ask advice or consolation. There is, probably, not one 
Christian city in the world; for the poor and laboring classes, 
who are so very numerous in cities, are in no single instance, 
treated as the poor of a Christian city ought to be. The de- 
gree of apathy, in regard to this subject, is truly wonderful; 
and we rejoice that one city at least, is making a strong and 
persevering effort to redeem itself from the curse and reproach 
of an ignorant, irreligious, outcast, poor eee 

The Institution in Boston, which has called forth these re- 
marks from us, is that of the ministry for the poor. ‘This was 
established nine years ago; butis now first placed upon a sure 
and permanent foundation. Its object is the truly grand, and 
we may say stupendous work, of providing the blessings of 
religious and moval instruction for all the poor of a large city. 
[t aims to bring every family, and every individual, who have 
heretofore been excluded by poverty, or the influences of low 
society, from Christian privileges, within the reach of public 
and private religious instruction. ‘To accomplish this object, 
two churches have been provided, which are free ‘to the poor, 
and intended especially for their use, where religious services 
are performed every Sunday. Three Clergymen are set apart 
as “ministers at large,” whose parishional labors extend to all 
the poor of the city. It is their duty to visit the families of 
the poor—ascertain and provide for, as far as possible, their 
physical and moral necessities, induce them to send their chil- 
dren to daily and Sunday Schools; and, in short, to do every- 
thing for the poor, which a faithful pastor is accustomed oa 3 
for his society. Sunday Schools are provided, at which hun- 
dreds of children are early taught lessons of piety and morali- 
ty, by which the worst evils of poverty will be prevented. 

The ministers-at-large are hes made almoners of several 
charitable societies and of benevolent individuals; and by their 
acquaintance with the real situation of the. families which ap- 
ply for relief, are enabled to give wisely, money which used 
to be wasted upon unworthy and undeserving objects. The 
salaries of these ministers, which are very small, are raised by 
contributions in ten of the Congregational (Unitarian) chureh- 
es, which have united themselves together, under the name of 
“The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches,” “for the improve- 
ment of the moral and religious state of the poor of Boston, 
7 the support of the ministry at large, and by other means.” 

he first minister for the poor, under whose care the whole 
project was begun, and whose exertions have mainly contrib- 
uted to its success,is the Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, whose name is 
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already written with that of Howard and Fenelon, and who is 
still wholly devoted to the great work which has been given 
him to do. 

We hope that the example of Boston will be followed by 


other cities. We shall take an early wg rere ng to speak of 


the feasibility of its being followed, at least in spirit, in our 
own western cities. The need is atleast as greathere, as any 
where, and it will be more easily supplied if a beginning ts 
made early.*—At present we wish to make one or two ex- 
tracts from a Sermon, delivered by Rev. Dr. Channing, before 
the Fraternity of Churches, on their first anniversary. We 
do this, not so much for the sake of giving a general idea of 
this discourse, which we cannot pretend todo, but for the sake 
of the extracts themselves: 


‘‘'To awaken a Spiritual interest in the poor, this is my object. | 
wish not to diminish your sympathy with their outward condition; | 
would increase :t. But their physical sufferings are not their chief 
evils. The great calamity of the poor is not their poverty, understand- 
ing this word in the usual sense, but the tendency of their privations, 
and of their social rank, todegradationof mind. Give them the Chris- 
tian spirit, and their lot would not be intolerable. Remove from them 
the misery which they bring on themselves by evil-doing, and separate 
fromtheir inevitable suffering the aggravations which come from crime, 
and their burden would be light, compared with what now oppresses 
them.” 

‘‘] repeat it—the condition of the poor deserves sympathy ; but let 
us not, by exaggeration of its pains, turn away our minds from the 
great inward sources of their misery. In this city, the condition of a 
majority of the indigent is such, as would be thought eligible elsewhere. 
Insure to a European peasant an abundance of wheaten bread through 
every season cf the year, and he would bless hiseasy lot. Among us, 
many a poor family, if doomed to live on bread, would murmur at its 
hard fate; and accordingly, the table of the indigent is daily spread 
with condiments and viands hardly known in the cottage of the trans- 
atlantic laborer. The Greenlander and Laplander, dwelling in huts 
and living on food, compared with which the accommodations of our 
poor are abundant, are more than content. They would not exchange 
their wastes for our richest soils and proudest cities. It is not, then, 
the physical suffering of their poor, but their relation to the rest uf so- 


ciety, the want of means of inward life, the degrading influencgs of 


their position, to which their chief misery is to be traced. 

Let not the condition of the poor be spoken of as necessarily wretch- 
ed. Give them the Christian spirit, and they would find in their lot 
the chief elements of good. For example—the domestic affections 
may and do grow up among the poor, and these are to all of us, the 
chief springs of earthly happiness. And it deserves consideration, 
that the poor have their advantages as well as disadvantages in respect 


+ We ought notto omitto say that, in New-York the example hasalready been follow. 
ed, and with great success. 
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to domestic ties. ‘Their narrow condition obliges them to do more for 
one another, than is done among the rich; and this necessity, as is wel} 
known, sometimes gives a vigor and tenderness to the love of parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, not always found in the luxurious 
classes, where wealth destroys this mutua] dependence, this need of 
mutual help. Nor let it be said, that the poor cannot enjoy domestic 
happiness for want of the means of educating theirchildren. A sound 
mora) judgment is of more value in education, than all wealth and all 
talent. For wantof this, the children of men of genius and opulence, 
are often the worst trained in the community ; and if, by our labors, we 
can communicate this moral soundness tothe pour, we shall open among 
them the fountain of the only pure domestic felicity. 

In this country, the poor might enjoy the most important advantages 
of the rich, had they the moral and religious cultivation consistent with 
their lot. Books find their way into every house, however mean; and 
especially that book which contains more nutriment for the intellect, 
imagination, and heart, than all others ; I mean, of course, the Bible. 
And I am confident, that among the poor are those, who find in that one 
book, more enjoyment, more awakening truth, more lofty and beautiful 
imagery, more culture tothe whole soul, than thousands of the educated 
find in their general studies, and vastly more than millions among the 
rich find in that superficial, transitory literature, which consumes all 
their reading hours. ”’ 


The Preacher then goes on to show that, although the con- 
dition of the poor might be such as he describes, it is in fact 
very different, because of their want of religious culture; and 
he enumerates, with much eloquence, some of the chief evils 
which they are actually laboring under. 

One of these evils he sets forth with so much feeling, that 
we give his own words. 


‘*]T pass to another sore trial of the poor. Whilst their condition, 
as we have seen, denies them many gratifications, whic! on every side 
meet their view and inflame desire, it places within their reach many 
debasing gratifications. Human nature has astrong thirst for pleasures, 
which excite it above its ordinary tone, which relieve the monotony of 
life. ‘This drives the prosperous from their pleasant homes to scenes 
of novelty and stirringamusement. How strongly must it act on those, 
who are weighed down by anxieties and privations. How intensely 
must the poor desire to forget for a time the wearing realities of life! 
Ané what means of escape does society afford or allow them! What 
present do civilization and science make to the poor? Strong drink, 
ardent spirits, liquid poison, liquid fire, a type of the fire of hell. In 
every poor man’s neighborhood flows a Lethean steam, which laps him 
for awhile in oblivion of all his humiliations and sorrows. The power 
of this temptation can be little understood by those of us, whose thirst 
for pleasure is regularly supplied by a succession of innocent pleasures, 
who meet soothing and exciting objects wherever we turn. The uned- 
ucated poor, without resource in books, in their families, in a well 
spread board, in cheerful apartments, in places of fashionable resort, 
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and pressed down by disappointment, debt, despondence, and exhausting 
toils, are driven by an impulse dreadfully strong to the haunts of in- 
temperance ; and there they plunge into a misery sorer than all the tor- 
tures invented by man. They quench the light of reason, cast off the 
characteristics of humanity, blet out God's image as far as they have 
power, and take their place among the brutes. Terrible inisery! And 
this, | beg you to remember, comes to them from the very civilization 
in Which they live. They are victims to the progress of science and 
the arts; for these multiply the poison which destroys them. They 
are victims to the rich; for it is the capital of the rich, which erects 
the distillery, and surrounds them with temptations to self-murder.— 
They are victims to a partial advancement of society, which multiplies 
gratifications and allurements, without awakening proportionate moral 
power to withstand them. 

Such are the evilsof poverty. Itis a condition, which offers many 
and peculiar obstructions to the development of intellect and affection, 
of self-respect and self-control. The poor are peculiarly exposed to 
discouraging views of themselves, of human nature, of human life.— 
The covsciousness of their own intellectual and moral power, slumbers. 
Their faith in God's goodness, in virtue, in immortality, is obscured by 
the darkness of their present lot. Ignorant, desponding, and sorely 
tempted, have they not solemn claims on their more privileged breth- 
ren, for aids which they have never yet received!” 


Religious culture is the only means by which the poor can 
be enabled to resist all these, and their other besetting evils. 
“The poor man needs an elevating power within, to resist the 
depressing tendencies of his outward lot. Spiritual culture 
is the only effectual service we can send him, and let his mis- 
ery plead with us, to bestow it to the extent of our power.” 
It is not therefore the Utopian scheme, of making the poor 
learned men, with cultivated tastes and refined manners, which 
is proposed to us. Moral and religious education alone is 
claimed for them; and it is justly reclaimed as a boon which 
we have no right to refuse. Nor is any thing else needed.— 
The poor have not time nor taste for philosophy and scientific 
pursuits: and scientific lectures are not what they need. 
They have time and taste to be religious and moral, if a fair 
chance is given to them; and “I might show,” says the Doc- 
tor, “had I time, that moral and religious principles, so far as 
they are strengthened in the breasts of the poor, meet all the 
wants and evils which have now been portrayed; that they 
give force to bear up against all the adverse circumstances of 
their lot, inspire them with self-respect, refine their manners, 
give impulse to their, intellectual powers, open to them the 
springs of domestic peace, teach them to see without murmur- 
ing, the superior enjoyments of others, and rescue them from 
the excesses into which multitudes are driven by destitution 
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and despair.” The truth of this representation we often see, 
in the honest, noble-minded poor man, who, without any edu- 
cation but that which comes from the Bible, is able to -resist 
temptation, and cultivate inward purity, while he is strugglin 
to provide for his outward wants. How far elevated is suc 
an one above the worldly, narrow-minded man, who makes no 
effort to raise himself to Heaven but by climbing up on his 
money-bags! 

The remaining part of the discourse is devoted to proving 
“that moral and religious culture is the highest cultivation 
which a human being can receive;” and is directed against 
the undue estimate which is placed upon intellectual educa- 
tion. This is one of Dr. Channing’s great, choice subjects; 
and it is hard to prevent ourselves from quoting page after 
page, tothe end. We givea few of the brightest gems. 


‘« The truth 1s, that there is no cultivation of the human being wor- 
thy of the name, but that which begins and ends with the Moral and 
iteligious nature. Nootherteaching can makea Man. Weare striv- 

_ ing, indeed, to develope the soul almost exclusively by intellectual 
stimulants and nutriment, by schvols and colleges, by accomplishments 
and fine arts. We are hoping*to form men and women by literature 
and science; but all in vain. We shall learn in time, that moral and 
religious culture is the foundation and strength of all true cultivation; 
that we are deforming human nature by the means relied on for its 
growth; and that the poor, who receive a care which awakens their 
consciences and moral] sentiments, start under happier auspices than 
the prosperous, who place supreme dependence on the education of the 
intellect and the taste.” 

‘** The true cultivation of a human being, consists in the development 
of great moral ideas; that is, the Ideas of God, of Duty, of Right, of 
Justice, of Love, of Self-sacrifice, of Moral Perfection as manifested 
in Christ, of Happiness, of Immortality, of Heaven. The elements 
or germs of these Ideas, belong to every soul, constitute its essence, 
and are intended for endless expansion. These are the chief distinc- 
tions of our nature; they constitute our humanity. To unfold these, is 
the great work of our being. The Light in which these Ideas rise on 
the mind—the Love which they awaken—and the Force of Will, with 
which they are brought to sway the outward and inward life, here, and 
here only, are the measures of human cultivation.” 

‘** The great idea, on which human cultivation especially depends, is 
that of God. This is the contraction of all that is beaut ful, glorious, 
holy, blessed. It transcends immeasurably in worth and dignity all 
the science treasured up in Cyclopedias or libraries; and this may be 
unfolded in the poor, as truly as in the rich. It is not an idea to be 
elaborated by studies, which can be pursued only in leisure or by opu- 
lence. Its elements belong to every soul, and are especially to be 
found in our moral nature, in the idea of duty, in the feeling of rever- 
ence, in the approving sentence which we pass on virtue, in our disin- 
terested affections, and in the wants and aspirations which carry us 
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towerds the Infinite. There is but one way of unfolding these germs 
of the idea of God, and that is, faithfulness to the best convictions of 
duty aud of the Divine Will, which we have hitherto gained. God is 
to be known by obedicnce, by likeness, by sympathy, that is, by moral 
means, Which are open alike to richand poor. Many a man of science 
has not known Him. The pride of science, like a thick cloud, has hid- 
den from the philosopher the Spiritual Sun, the only true light, and for 
want of this quickening ray, he has fallen in culture far, very far, below 
the poor.” 

** My hearers, do not contemn the poor man for his ignorance. Has 
he seen the Right! Has he felt the binding force of the Everlasting 
Mora] Law! Has the beauty of virtue, in any of its forms, been re- 
vealed to kim! Then he has entered the highest school of wisdom.— 
Then a light has dawned within him, worth all the physical knowledge 
of all worlds. It almost moves me to indignation, when I hear the 
student exalting his science, which at every step meets impenetrable 
darkness, above the idea of Duty, and above veneration for goodness 
and God. It is true, and ought to be understood, that outward nature, 
however tortured, probed, dissected, never reveals truths so sublime or 
precious, as are wrapt up in the consciousness of the meanest individ- 
ua), and laid open toevery eye in the word of Christ.” 


It is difficult to resist such appeals, so powerfully urged. 
No one can read this discourse without a deepened sense of 
the great injustice, which the poor of cities are suffering, from 
the hands ot those who ought to rejoice in providing for their 
spiritual wants, but who do not even make an effort to bring 
them under the influence of religious instruction. Here is an 
immense body of men, every one with a soul, in our very 
midst, whom we see every day, who are living in compara- 
tively heathen darkness. What is the Christian religion to 
the poor woman, who labors night and day, in a wretched ho- 
vel, to provide for the helpless family abouther, and who hard- 
ly hears the name of Christ, except in the cursing of the pro- 
fane? What is the hope of her children growing up with 
Christian principles?) O! we hear much of distant lands, and 
heathen darkness, and it is well: let those “who are sent,” go 
and carry light to them: but how can we answer for it to God, 
if we do not strive to call our own townsmen into the fold of 
the great Shepherd?—We rejoice that a beginning is made, 
and that such men as Dr. Channing have put their hands to the 
plough. Let them not look back! Let the Gospel, which 
was first given to the poor, now reach their ears and hearts, 
and our cities will be like the “new Jerusalem:” there will no 
longer be the sound of discord and strife, and the violence of 
the wicked shall cease. W. G E. 
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Arr. IV.—PROSPECTS OF THE WEST. 


We hear daily of the Great West: in what is the West 
great? What do men mean by this phrase? Some mean that 
we have vast plains and prairies, and giant forests; lakes of 
sea extent,and rivers which an English tourist is said to have 
pointed to, as truly great—for a new country. Others mean 
that our soil grows much corn, cotton, hemp; many swine 
and oxen; and holds stores of coal, iron, lead, and salt. A 
third calls the West great, because it will be the home of many 
men; will exert a vast influence over this land and the world; 
and may one day be the center of learning, and wealth, and 

il might. But there is a sense in which the West will be, though 
it is not now, great; a sense little dwelt upon, and worthy, we 
ihink, of some thought and remark.—The West will be great, 
because it will be the seat of a new practical philosophy— 
social, moral, political, religious, and literary. In this broad 
vale, where society was born Republican and Christian, we 
may, with the eye of Faith, look to see a Christian Repub- 
licanism shaping and moulding all things. 

And whatis a Christian Republicanism? It is not im social 
life, a want of caste, and absence of rank; for as surely as 
one star differeth from another star in glory, so surely will 
those of varying tastes, powers, and habits, walk apart from 
one another. In the hour of turmoil, the great deep may be 
broken up, and society, storm-shaken and chaotic, be devoid 
of all order and beauty; but when stillness comes back, the 

( laws of social, are as certain as those of mineral crystalliza- 
4 tion, and every layer, one above the other, will return to its 
: 


werk 





place, silently but surely. IJtis not, in politics, the absence of 

place, power, patronage; it is not that democracy which 

i | would, by rotation in office, place in the chairany and every 

| man; nor that which would bestow office as a reward. It 

would, on the contrary, forbid the mass to hold place; it would 

: silence him that shouted aloud of his services, and asked to be 

' paid in power. 
’ 


> 


The great Idea—as Coleridge would call it—the great i- 
forming idea of Republicanism, is not that distinctions, and 
ranks, and privileges are to be abolished; but that merit shall 
take the place of sintH, weaLTH, and prowEss, and become the 

basis of an Aristocracy; and Christian Republicanism makes 
Christ the Judge of Merit. 

Whatis merit? It is genius, learning, experience,and above 

all, character. Itis whatever Christianity, and the good sense 
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of the time may make it. Merit was the basis.of the Euro- 
pean Aristocracy, at a time when might of arm was merit; the 
error, the fatal error was to make that, which can belong but 
to the man, descend, as an heir loom, to his sons; in that hour 
the true principle of rank was lost sight of. 

We wish upon this point to be clear: we therefore again say 
that to us, Republicanisin does not oppose differences of rank; 
it does not teach that men are born equal, or are ever equal; 
it does not level, for to level is ever to lower: No, it leaves 
those that are high, there, and seeks to raise others to them; 
it differs from other forms of government in this, and only this 
—that its standard of height, its principle of classification is 
wide of theirs. 

The true Republican, then, will not seek to believe, or to 
make those about him believe, that he and they are as good as 
any; his desire and struggle will be to make himself and his 
fellows as good—not only as others, but as the oracle within 
tells him they should be. When a place is to be filled, he will 
vote, speak, write for the man best fitted for it. He will revere 
the wise, and good, and aged, as men of ‘a rank above his 
own; he will look up to them; they will be, in his eyes, no- 
bles. But you will say this is so already; we reply —to some 
extent itis; the mass feel, though they do not see, the Idea we 
have spoken of—they cry aloud, “all men are equal,” and bow 
to thousands; their acts mock their words daily—and why? 
Because, they do not think of inequality, unless in fortune, 


birth, and education; they mean to say, when they speak of 


all men being born equal, that no man, merely because of the 
condition of his fathers, is high; nor is, for any thing he may 
have himself done, entitled to other than the natural and cer- 
tain results thereof: for instance, the son of Daniel Webster 
has not, because of his father’s stand, a claim to any pre-emi- 
nence himself; nor, having equal merit with his father, can he 
claim to give more votes than others, or receive a support 
from the state; but he can and will claim to exert a greater 
moral and intellectual influence than others, to stand higher, 
and be more respected than others; and Nature guarantees 
his clam—for Republicanism is the order of Nature; the aris- 
tocracy of a Republic is the aristocracy of nature; it is an 
error to think a patriarchal government resembles a monar- 
chy—the father rules on the ground of merit, not of birth— 
he rules on the true Republican ground; and so does the Sach- 
em of the Indian tribe; and each of Nature’s governors, each 
and all, rule on the score of merit—merit measured by the 
unenlightened sense, while with us, as we have before said, 
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the Judge of merit should and must be Him that inhabiteth 
eternity. 
| This Christian Republicanism, we hope; will one day abide 
' inthe West: it is the social and political philosophy which is 
to become the marked faith of this land. Old in theory, it 
will, applied to practice, be new; and though ‘it must ever 
come short of the point of perfection, much, very much, may 


FR, be done toward its growth and power; and much is doing 
ih even now, while we write. 


And a new Religious Philosophy is to spring up here; not 
anew system of religious faith and rite, but new principles of 
religious thought, feeling, word, and action. Unitarianism we 
do not hope nor wish to see the one creed here; identity of 
doctrine God never meant should be; for He gave us ourminds, 
and placed us where weare; by the last He made us Christians 
rather than ‘Turks; and by the first He made us Calvinists, 
Methodists, or Unitarians: until the original and broad differ: 
ences between men are done away, the same proofs, argu- 
ments, appeals, will aflect them differently; and there is as 
little chance of their agreeing, as there is that the herdsman 
of Bokaria will become Christian; he may be made so, and 
the strong bonds of temper and training may be rent, and far- 
sundered sectarians be united; but such an union will not be 
general. One man is born a Socinian, another a Calvinist, a 
third a disciple of Emanual Swedenborg; and never in this 
bY valley, may the Sabbath smile upon a dead uniformity; long 

a may the follower of the Genevan here pour forth his unwrit 
Hef prayer;—long may the Clergyman of the Episcopal Church 


a 





¢ lose himself in the beauty and devotion of his most beautiful 
4 service; the Roman Catholic, in his vast cathedral, speak the 
i" words of truth and wisdom to those who, of all, most need 
them: the Methodist seek God in the wilderness; and the 

} 2 Baptist call aloud to Him from the water-courses. We would 
r 4 not blot out one church, nor take from any the faith which 


forms his staff. 

The religious Ideas which we hope may become the life of 
Faith here, are those of the Reformation, as they were in the 
breast of Luther, when passion slept, and the strong voice of 
his own good and right sense spake out. Freedom from naked 
authority; ‘Toleration in heart as well as act; Modesty, Hope, 
Faith in doctrine and demeanor:—Appeals to the Reason, (not 
the Understanding which rejects mysteries that Reason re- 
ceives, but the true reason which takes hold on the mysterious 
moral, as on the mathematical truth, and believes,)—rather 
than Passion and Prejudice—these form the central points of 
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that philosophy which, old in the world of thought, is yet un- 
known in the world of feeling and action; but which we trust 
may find a dwelling upon our plains; and walk, unfettered, 
among the green pastures, and by the still waters of the West. 
Next, as to the Literature which we hope. may reign here, 
even before this age is closed; and which must, in a measure, 
precede the social, political, and religious principles, to which 
we have pointed. What is the literature of an age and coun- 
try? Itis the mass of written wisdom and folly which has 
been created and chosen out to bear upon, and mould the 
mind of that age and place; it consists of the school manuals 
of the grown up children; it is one mean by which they edu- 
cate themselves; and in this age is a very important mean.— 
The Philosophy of a Literature is formed by the general prin- 
ciples, in harmony with which itis built up. The great Ideas 
which we look to see govern literature in the West, are, in 
the abstract, grey, and alas! feeble also; but, in practice, are 
litte known. ‘lhey flow from the object and influence of lit- 
erature, as given in the above definition; they regard writings 
as means, more or less mighty, to influence for good or evil, all 
to whom they go; and of ,course look with a keen regard, at 
all who write. Under their rule, even their foes would not 
be forced to silence; for that would be indeed to do evil, that 
good might come—but all enemies would be won away from 
enmity. Is the Literature of this age and land created and 
governed by the Philosophy we speak of ? When Byron's 
oetry runs afar on before Southey and Wordsworth; when 
ban and D’Israeli are re-read more often than Edgeworth, 
and perhaps, Scott; when novels, too nerveless to live a poor 
month, overthrow history, poetry, science—is the Literature 
of this age fitted to raise the age? We tear not: and if the 
time does go on, and not back, it is, we think, despite the lead- 
ing literature. But all truth, whether of time, place, and act, 
as in history and science; of character and nature, as in poe- 
try and fiction; or, of abstract thought, as in ethics—all can, 
and should, be so chosen and given, as to work good. In all 
lands there is, at this time, a wish, an effort, to have such a 
literature; butno where do we think it can be looked for with 
so much hope as in the center of this country. 
Having, now, very briefly sketched what the peculiar phi- 
losophy of the West will be, we proceed to say why we be- 
lieve it will be ‘so. 
In Europe, society grew from barbarism to civilization; and 
the shreds and tatters of barbarism are about it to this day.— 
Upon our Atlantic coast, society was born Republican, grew 
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up semi-Aristocratic, if not in name in spirit, and was at matur- 
ity once more thrown back to its first state. In South Amer- 
ca,it began in aristocracy yet more rotten; and to this day, 
is unsound. Now, upon the state and health of society de- 
pend the character of politics, religion, and literature, as truly 
as the state and health of society depend upon them; it is ac- 
tion and re-action forever. 

But, in the West, as we have said before, society was born 
republican; it first saw the light when the great Ideas, which 
we think are to find a home here, were strongly spoken and 
written, though very little acted upon. ‘The peculiar philoso- 
phy to which we have before referred, was therefore from the 
first the philosophy of this section in a greater degree than 
of any other section or country. 

This, then, gives us good reason to say that here we may 
look for the more full development, not in theory but mm prac- 
tice, of this philosophy, for as yet it is not fully developed — 
and indeed strong antagonist principles have been seen 
among us, and our dangers are equal to our privileges. 

Another reason, which leads us to hope much from the West 
is, the enthusiasm of the western character. Enthusiasm is a 
virtue; a virtue much wanting in the New-England character 
—and which not unfrequently runs into a vice at the South. 
At the West we find a medium; the warmth of one zone has 
combined well with the cool judgment of the other; and while 
there is enough of the former to produce great changes, and 
changes based upon abstract truth, and aloof from mere world- 
ly interest, we think there is good sense enough growing up 
among us to keep such changes from excess. 

A third peculiarity of the West is, that men from all lands, 
with all manner of prejudices, habits, and modes of action, 
meet here; and the result of their meeting is, so to neutralize 
one another as to leave us open, unbiased, as a people unpre}- 
udiced: and therefore, better ground for the growth of good 
or evil seed than any, whose modes and characters were fixed 
and stony. ' , 

A fourth reason is, that in the West there has been of ne- 
cessity much independence heretofore, and that independence 
and consequent individuality, still continue. Men and women 
think more for themselves; are Jess under the influence of au- 
thority; they are not all of one growth; made after one pat- 
tern. In most lands, before the minds of the mass came to act 
upon politics and religion, they had lost their first individual 
freedom; here, they have not to the same degree.—These are 
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our chief reasons for thinking that the philosophy or great 
principles of social and political eminence, of religious thought 
and action, and literary prominence will be here, what thou- 
sands have said they ought to be everywhere, but what the 

have not been anywhere. And if they are—if the West shall 
make merit the test of rank, and grant rank to merit; if those 
great and influential doctrines of Christianity, which all re- 
vere, should find a home here; if free, fair enquiry, and spirit- 
ual toleration and charity, shall dwell here; and if our litera- 
ture shall aid in the growth, and the strength, and the support 
of these principles—then will the West, of a truth, be great. 
And be it remembered, that whether all this shall or shall not 
be, depends upon the educated, influential writers, speakers, 
and actors of the West; upon their backs is the burden, and 
if true to their duty, they will not faint under it. Theirs is 
the burden; and theirs will be the honor of success, or the 
disgrace of failure:—of failure, for failure may come; there 
are many and great dangers about us; these, at some future 
time, we shall attempt to point out; not that they are hidden, 
but custom blinds us to them; and, indeed, what many look 
on as our safeguards, we fear may prove the source of our 
downfall. Je He Pe 


Art. V.-SOURCES OF HAPPINESS. 


Tue beautiful adaptation of this earth to the well being of 
all which it contains, cannot be contemplated without senti- 
ments of admiration. ‘The structure of the Universe eviden- 
ces the design and the majesty of its Author. The system 
of worlds which science has unfolded to us, conveys an 
idea of the vastness, the illimitability of the power which 
created them—the laws which regulate, and keep all things 
in harmony, assure us of its Wisdom—the capabilities of ev- 
ery creature which lives for the promotion of its own hap- 
piness, evinces its benevolence—and the penalties affixed toa 
violation of the laws of nature, are ever-present evidences of 
its justice. “Contrivance,” says Paley, “proves design; and 
the predominate tendency of the contrivance indicates the dis- 
position of the designer.” All the necessary operations of the 
animal economy are attended with pleasure; and its contri- 
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vance proves that its arrangement is the result of a benevolent 
design. Man’s sufferings in this world are the consequences 
of revolutions of the laws which the Supreme Being estab- 
lished for his government; and a life in accordance with those 
laws, is necessarily happy. ; 

Philosophers have lost themselves while running out end- 
less speculations on the nature of human happiness, as if it 
were any thing, other than the gratification of the attributes 
of man, agreeably to the laws which he finds in existence about 
him. All sinfulness is the result of the violation of these 
laws; and a condition of unhappiness and sinfulness, is the 
same thing. ‘The philosophers of Greece and Rome benefit- 
ed their minds in the labyrinths of metaphysics. A clear dis- 
cernment of the laws of nature, and their adaptation to the 
necessities of man, would most effectually have prevented the 
introduction of those numerous definitions, with which they 
perplexed themselves, when they inquired into the nature of 
happiness. In the age of Cicero, there were one hundredand 
seventeen definitions of what man’s greatest happiness con- 
sisted in; and the wisdom or folly of more modern times has 
doubled the number. 

The first and most important source of human happiness 
is, a communion with the Spirit of Truth. This communion 
leads unerringly to righteousness of life; or, in other words, to 
an obedience to the manifested laws of Heaven. The sus- 
ceptibility of the righteous man to the influences of happiness, 
has been witnessed and attested by the greatest men whom 
every age of the world has produced. In health, it increases 
the number and the intensity of our enjoyments; and in sick- 
ness, its ministrations of joy are invaluable. The concurrent 
testimonies of the righteous of every age, known to every 
one, render any further illustration of this primary source of 
human happiness, at present, unnecessary. 

The grandeur and beauty of the earth, are unfailing resour- 
ces of enjoyment to the mind qualified to appreciate them.— 
See their influence over the mind of Rosseau, who, feeling the 
hour of death nigh, requested to be borne from the gloom of 
his apartment, that he might, once more, behold the glories of 
asunset scene. 'The Hindoos carry out the dying, that their 
eyes may be, once more, gladdened by the beauty of the earth 
which they are about leaving. The truth is, there is no cor- 
poreal affliction which can extinguish man’s passionate desire 
for happiness, or dismantle his spirit of the glorious ability to 
enjoy it. If the scenes of this earth, evenin the melancholy 
hour of that soul’s departure from them, are capable of ex- 
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tracting the sting from affliction, and surrounding the mind 
with the halo of joy, who shall deny their ability to afford hap- 
piness, while time and-opportunity for meditation are extend- 
ed? 

Go at that season in which tne fountains of life leap forth 
from the dreary bondage of winter—when the invigoratin 

rays of the sun are clothing the earth anew in freshness and 
beauty —go forth, where the hum of. the insect and songs of 
birds can salute your ears, and when your hearts have drank 
of the glory, ask them, why their delirium of joy, and their 
answer will be, that the beauties of the springtide harmonize 
with the longings of the spirit of man. When the autumn 
hath come, and the’ s mgsters are hushed—when the livery of 
the season variegates the forests—when the hollow moanings, 
or the shrill shrieks of the wind, as it goes by, seem to the 
ear of fancy, lamentations over the decay and departure of 
earth’ s beauty —zgo forth then, and the tattered drapery of earth 
will fill your ‘minds with meditations, whose tones ring upon 
the chords of communion between the spirit of man and its 
Maker. ‘ 

From the tempest-rocked ocean, in its wildness and gran- 
deur, down to the tiny rill which murmurs in the shadows of 
the forest, the waters of the earth have their music and glory. 
When the billow breaks, as if the earth quaked beneath it, 
with a voice of thunder, ‘the mind is filled with awe-inspiring 
thoughts of majesty and power—while the reflected stars 
glimmer in the wavelets of the lake, the soul drinks in beauty 
—and while the music of.the brook rises on the wind, and 
touches the heart with a sense of its witchery, passion is hush- 
ed, and the fervor of chastened feeling assumes dominion over 
the spirit of man.—Nor is a wintry scene alone cold. When 
the hoarse winds roar through the leafless tree-tops, although 
they tell of desolation and death, yet do the under whispering 
currents discourse of the rejuvenating influences, of the 
brightness and woe of the coming spring—when the hoary 
habiliments of the old 
splendid vesture of its successor’s infancy. And the moun- 
tains which raise their ambitious heads into a purer region of 
sunshine than that at their bases, give us thoughts of grandeur 
which seem to elevate us above the earth on which we tread. 

But the chiefest earthborn happiness of inan springs from 
his associations with his fellows. In sympathy wedded to 
sympathy, there is a delight beyond the delirium of the sen- 
ses. A pure affection is a gleam of perpetual sunshine, be- 
neath whose calm influence hopes arise which may not know 
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of adark destiny. ‘The wedded man, whose heart’s glad tide 
mingles in brightness with that of his spirit’s beloved—whose 
eye cutches each smile that wife or child may give forth from 
the fulness of their‘fruition—has an exhaustless fountain of 
happiness. In the interchange of thoughts, that are echoed 
by a trusting heart, he experiences a consummation of joy, 
which the promise of akingdom could not cause him to forego, 

In friendships, in deeds of benevolence,in communings with 
the thoughts of the world’s worthiest ones, are sources of hap- 
piness, pure and ennobling, In the knowledge that you are 
loved, for your own sake, by those who have won the esteem 
of your heart, there is a solace which much affliction may not 
shadow. In ministering at the bedside of sickness, or allevia- 
ting the pangs of rooted sorrow, there is a melancholy plea- 
sure, reflected from the thoughtful looks of those to whom our 
attentions are devoted. In the discharge of moral or religious 
duties, there is always an accompaniment of joy; it is the 
recompense of a heaven-approving conscience. ‘In holding 
converse with the thoughts and elevated motives of good men, 
the heart rejoices in the conviction, that thereis purity whose 
lustre the mists of evil may notdim. In these, and in all the 
varied associations of life, founded on principles which the 
heart approves, there are an infinity of delights which the 
well regulated mind may appropriate, and which will cherish 
the disposition to do good, and banquet the thoughts and kind- 
ly feelings of man’s nature on bliss. 

In studying the operations of nature, 2s manifested in the 
productions of the earth, there is an incessant and delightful 
occupation for the refined mind. There are the flowers, the 
fields, and the forests in their varied beauty, on which in 
may almost exhaust itself, forming a lasting and pleasing study. 
The ways of the sportive insects, and the habits of beasts and 
birds, are endless themes for intellectual improvement and di- 
version. Every where, indeed, from the starry eminences to 
the sand of the sea-shore—from the sublimities of astronomi- 
cal science, down to the lowest object which is conscious of 
existence—every where is the voice of nature to be heard, 
inviting study, and promising a rich reward of -profit and 
amusement. 

Even in this hurried outline, we fancy we can discover a 
wiser answer to the question, “What is happiness?” than im 
all the vagrant dreams and airy speculations of philosophers. 
In well regulated life is happiness; and in every direction 
about us, are sources whence we may derive ample sustenance 
for its desires. The peasant knows this truth; and the king 
might know it; for it is ubiquitous in its existence. = T. He 8 
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Art. VI.—WASHINGTON. 


Tue Waitines or Georce Wasninoton: Being his Correspondence, Addresses, 
Messages, and other Papers, official and private, selected and published 
from the original manuscripts—with a life of the author, notes, and illus- 
trations. By Jarep Srarks. Boston. 


. | 


Where lay the greatness of George Washington? Men of 
every land, speakers of every tongue, have united in his praise, 
and declared him, indeed, a great man: why was this? Not 
because of his victories; few dream of placing him, as a sol- 
dier, with Napoleon: not because he was ‘wiser, as a statesman, 
than all others; Burke was more philosophic—Fox far more 
eloquent——Pitt had more energy and resourcee—Canning more 
learning; and yet, Washington was a greater man than either. 
Yea, when the star of our freedom burned but faintly, and the 
most hoping hushed their fears—even then, when if taken, 
George Washington might have been hung as a rebel—he 
Wwas’a greater man than any of those we-have hamed. And 
why? Because the man and his greatness, difler wholly from 
the soldier, or the statesman, and their greatness. ‘The person 
who, as a warrior, a politician, a writer, an orator, is greatest 
in the land, may, as a man, be among the least. The trade 
of life, that wherein most that are marked, are marked, re- 
quires one power, or one class of powers, full and great; but 
the great man is he whose powers are all full—whoeminent- 
ly lacks nothing in the outline of his character—who, asa 
whole, most resembles God. That one may be a great law- 
yer, and yet break half the laws of God, we all know; but, 
if he does break those laws, he is not a great man; for he 
lacks much in the outline of his character; he does not resem- 
ble God. As a lawyer, a being of this world, a worm that 
may die tomorrow, a being without nobility of sentiment or 
purity of purpose—he is great; as a living soul, with capaci- 
ties fitted for an eternal life, he is small and poor. Which is 
of most import, the lawyer orthe man? Which is looked up 
to by the instinct of nature, and the word of God? Ali know, 
if all do not say, the man; and where, as in Washington, 
greatness as a man has been made prominent, and produced 
vast effects, the world unite in placing it before all profession- 
al greatness. George Washington, then, was peculiarly great 
because he was great throughout: Moreover, he was profes- 
sionally great, mainly because of his greatness as a man. It 
was not his military genius that made him master of our for- 
ces; he had not, in the French war, shown genius, but he had 
shown courage, coolness, modesty, diligence, self-reliance, 
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humanity, and many other qualities which belong to the great 
man, be his calling what it will. And through our war, it was 
not the commander, but the man, George Washington, that 
carriedus. Hadhis virtues been less known, and his charac- 
ter as a man, less relied upon—the army would have melted 
like ice; and unity of purpose, council, and action, would 
have been impossible. And asa statesman, the same thing is 
true; he had nothing of the mere politician, learned in human 
weakness and folly—nothing of the professed diplomatist who 
would use men as puppets—in him; he sat in the council asa 
man dealing with men; it was not the wisdom of books, of 
experience, or the promptings of genius, that guided him—it 
was the honest, heaven-born excellence of his own heart, 
more than a match for all the arts of a Talleyrand. Weaker 
men fail when they seek to fight knaves with their own unho- 
ly craft; the evil will tempt the good, as the Magician tempted 
Thalaba in the desert; he will call upon him -to trust—not to 
God, but subtlety; but when, like Thalaba, the tempted an- 


swers:-— 


“ Shall I distrust the Providence of God? 
Is it not He must save? 
If Allah wills it not, 
Vain were the Genii’s aid”— 


And if, like the Arab, he does trust in the All-Knowing, the 
plot of the wise will be baffled; for, as the Koran truly says, 
“God is the best layer of plots.” 

This distinction between professional, or worldly greatness, 
and greatness as a man, destined to live forever, and placed 
here at once as a being growing for another state—and a friend 
and savior of his fellows—is too little kept in mind by most 
of us; false notions of greatness are thereby encouraged; we 
lose sight of the true greatness, and run, self-blinded, after the 
false. He that gives battle to the dark powers of his own 
corrupt heart—who meets without fear, and with full faith in 
God—the demons that dwell within him, and wrestles with 
them as the hero of Southey strove .with the symbolic powers 
of the cave and desert; who, ; , 


“ With will relentless, follows still, 
Nor breathing-time, nor pause of fight 
Allows ”»— 


until the myriad-headed and handed foe is conquered—that 
man is greater in the eye of God, be sure, than any of those 
bloody victors, over whose steps men pause with wonder, and 
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almost worship.—But do parents and teachers impress this 
idea of greatness upon the young? Are we not taught to dis- 
tinguish too much between good and great men? Or, are those 
who are going forth in the world, taught to consider goodness 
and greatness as one? Is the rule of right made the rule by 
which politicians and statesmen shall act?’ Does a departure 
from itdamn them? Alas! our questions need no answer, 

But the life of George Washington should teach us and our 
rulers wisdom; it should make us feel that Honesty not only is 
part of Greatness, but that it is part of policy. ashington 
was an eminent Statesman, because he was a Christian States- 
man; a man governed on all occasions by Christian principle, 
and never by views of world!y expediency.—Coleridge, in his 
Statesman’s Manual, argues that the Bible contains all political 
truth; that precepts for every occasion, may be found there. 
Whether this be true in any other sense, than that the great 
rules of right and wrong given there, should govern in all 
political motions, we doubt; but that it possesses much force 
in that sense, we most wholly believe.-—The Statesman differs 
from the private man only in degree; his object is, or should 
be, the same—the increase of excellence. And though he 
works with different means to attain this end, his governing 
principles must be the same; and as in private matters, so in 
public atfairs—a want of Christian principle is a want of com- 
mon sense; it is the short-sighted that is the rogue, no other. 
Had Napoleon used the means placed in his hands for a good 
end, his fame would have been a thousand fold more desirable 
than now: his villainy was shortshightedness—want of ge- 
nius: it was the folly of the.boor who killed his hen that layed 
eggs of gold. And any statesman who may doubt Of the po- 
licy of a measure, has but to do right and fear nothing. It is 
as impossible for wicked legislation to end well, as for private 
immorality to do so: both oppose the laws of God:—-to make 
evil laws, to do evil acts, and hope to escape punishment, is to 
think yourself greater than God; to war with Him, and hope 
to conquer. And he that, as a commander, civil or military, 
does wrong knowingly, is guilty of this great folly. Like the 
self-blinded Magicians of Eastern fable—who are the proto- 
types of power, swayed by ungodly hands—all the selfish 
work to their own harm, and fall: and to every mere mortal, 
as to the master ofthe Genii, might it be said, 


“ Oh, fool! to think thy human hand 

Could check the chariot-wheels of destiny! 

To dream of weakness in the All-knowing mind— 
That His decrees should change! 
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To hope that the united Powers 

Of earth, and air, and Hell 

Might blot one letter from the Book of Fate, 

Might break one link of the eternal chain.” —Thalaba XI—I. 


Holding these. views of a Statesman’s duties and policy, we 
feel more thana common joy at the full edition of Washington’s 
Writings, now coming from the press. ‘To them, to the life 
of John Jay, to the (as yet unwritten) life of John Marshall, 
and above all, to the Bible, we would direct the eye of every 
aspirant for political honors.. Washington’s works form an 
era in the history of political science. The. school of Ameri 
can diplomacy has had its own peculiar character siuce the 
days of our Revolution; may it not lose that character, but 
continue to be what it has been, a school of. honest and, Chris- 
tian diplomatists; if it does lose it, our land will fall, and our 
last state be worse than our first. Je Hy Pe 





‘Arr. VIT.—SERMON ON FAITH. 


A Sermon on Faith ; by Henry Ware, Jr., Professor of 
Pulpit Eloquence, and having the Pastoral care in Harvard 
University. 


We walk by Fairn, nor sy Sicut.—2 Corinthians, v, 7. 


Tue distinction here intimated between Faith and Sight, 
between what we believe and what we know, is a very famil- 
iar one; and its nature is sufficiently obvious. It refers not 
so much to the certainty of an opinion or fact, as to the evi- 
dence on which it rests. One may be equally certain of that 
which he believes, as of that which he knows; but he has 
arrived at his confidence by a different evidence. I am as 
certain that there is a mosque at Constantinople, as that there 
is achurch here; but in the one case it is the certainty of 
Knowledge, in the other, the certainty of Faith. Knowledge 
is derived from consciousness, from sensation, from. demon- 
stration; Faith springs from testimony, and from analogy.— 
I know, because I am conscious; [ see,-feel, observe, and follow 
the reasonings of science. J believe, because I am told by 
witnesses, and because analogy renders it probable. But I 
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am just as certain in the one case, as in the other. My faith, 
that Columbus lived and visited America, has no more doubt 
in it, than my consciousness that I live myself. My assurance 
that the huge bones of the mammoth, belonged to a creature 
having lungs and muscles; and that the splendid ruins of Pal- 
myra were built and once inhabited by men, is as strong from 
analogy, as my confidence in the forty-seventh proposition of 
Euclid, from demonstration. So that when the Christian be- 
liever speaks of his Faith,” he uses a term,which expresses 
not one whit less of confidence, than when he speaks of what 
he “knows.” Indeed, in religious aflairs, these are for the 
most part convertible terms; religious knowledge, with scarce- 
ly an exception beyond what relates to a man’s private expe- 
rience, is precisely religious faith;—it is a knowledge, found- 
ed, like men’s knowledge of distant countries and past ages, on 
testimony; andhe walks by it just-as confidently as if he walk- 
ed by sight. 

This being so, it is obvious that the word-Faith, as applied 
to matters of religion, has precisely the same meaning which 
it has when applied to other subjects or affairs; in otherwords, 
it is the same exercise of the mind. The Christian believes 
by the same constitution and process of mind, with which the 
merchant believes that there are cities which he has never 
seen; and.the scholar credits the tale of an historian, who died 
two thousand years ago. It belongs to the human mind to 
believe onevidence; andon sufficient evidence, to believe with 
the confidence of knowledge; and it is, all the same, so far, 
whether the subject be sacred or profane, this world or the 
next;—the state and process of the human mind is in each 
case the same. 

Therefore—the New Testament does the most natural thing 
in the world, the most reasonable, the most unenviable thing, 
when it builds up the Christian Religion on Faith, and declares 
it essential to salvation. It could not do otherwise. In the 
nature of things, there can be no religion, excepting through 
Faith. No man ean come to God, except he éelieve that He 
iss No doctrine can be received as from God, except the tes- 
timony which establishes: it be believed. No teacher can 
be followed, no futurity sought, no retributions expected, ex- 
cept through Faith, The beginning, progress, and end of the 
soul’s existence on earth is, and must be, a pure process of 
faith. For it has to do with the past, the absent, the distant, 
the future, the invisible; and there is no possible way for man 
to do with either, except through Faith. Try the experiment, 
and determine for yourself. What knowledge have you of 
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things past, distant, absent, future, invisible, excepting what 
you have derived through Faith? Wherefore Christianity, 
rightly, necessarily, and reasonably, founds itself on Faith— 
demands Faith of those who receive it—and insists that, with- 
out Faith, all is vain. It would be merely preposterous, it 
would be a bare absurdity, to suppose that one may worshi 
an invisible God, may receive the advantages of Christ’s teach- 
ing and mediation, may have the influences, consolations, and 
hopes of a spiritual and everlasting life, without believing in it 
all. The obligation of Faith is, therefore, absolute and incon- 
testable; and it becomes a matter of unspeakable moment to 
us: to ascertain aright what it is, that we may truly cherish 
and exercise it. 

Let us, therefore, cursorily glance at its Nature, Reality, 
and Power. : 

The Nature of Faith has been in a good degree set forth in 
the remarks already made. We must. add, however, to what 
has been said, that its characteristics vary with’ the point of 
view from which it is regarded. The fundamental idea is be- 
lief; but other ideas pertain to it; and in order to the full de- 
velopment of the principle, it will be necessary to arrange and 
classify these ideas. We may thus distribute them into four 
classes. 

First—Faith is a principle of the Understanding. It is the 
rational assent to evidence. The understanding listens to tes- 
timony, weighs probabilities, compares arguments, and decides 
to believe or disbelieve, according to the result. And it can- 
not, strictly speaking, decide contrary to the strength of evi- 
dence, or rather, to its own apprehension of the strength of 
evidence. A man cannot refuse to believe what seems tohim 
proved to be true, nor can he hold as true what he thinks 
proved to be false. Hence it is plain, that in Faith, asa prin- 
ciple of the understanding, there is no moral quality. It is 
neither virtuous nor. vicious,neither blamable nor praiseworthy, 
to assent to what passes before one’s eyes, and what he cannot 
disbelieve if he tries. For which reason Historical Faith, as 
it is called—that is, a mere acknowledgment that the gospel 
history is true, and that Christ is the Savior of the world— 
is no where spoken of as having any value, is not that which 
the Scriptures applaud. ‘Thomas declared that he would not 
believe that Jesus had risen from the dead, unless he should 
see and touch him. He saw and touched, and then was not 
faithless, but believing. Did his, Master praise that Faith!— 
Not atall; but rather the contrary. “Because thowhast sEEN, 
therefore thou hast believed! Blessed are they who have Not 
seen, and yet have believed.’ | 
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In the second place—Faith is a principle of: the Affections. 
The Heart gives itself up to that which the Understanding 
assents to, takes an interest in it, becomes attached to it, trusts 
it. Here Faith becomes a moral quality ;—since a man is vir- 
tuous or vicious, according as he devotes his heart to good or 
evil objects. Thus, in the case of Thomas—though there 
was no virtue in his believing that Christ was risen, because 
he saw and touched him; yet, when he gave his heart to him, 
and obediently followed him as his Master and Lord, he ex- 
hibited qualities that were praiseworthy. Thus it is one ele 
ment of a true Faith, that it subjects the aflections to its sway 
—so that they love, desire, hate, precisely what religion shows 
them to be lovely,desirable, hateful; they approve and conform 
to the proper standard of Christ. Hence the expression of 
Paul; “With the Heart man believes unto righteousness.” 

Then, thirdly—Faith is a principle of the Will, One may 
assent to a truth, may even love it, and yet have no conformi- 
ty of will to it; may not resolutely choose to devote himself 
to it and follow it; may retain in his own mind a depraved 
preference for the opposite; may applaud and love the good, 
and yet pursue the evil. Now, true Christian Faith takes hold 
on the Will, causes religion to be its guide, its umpire, its su- 
preme director, so that the man of Faith submits to it his in- 
clinations and preferences, and habitually chooses the will of 
God. ' 

And, fourthly—it is a principle of Action. It does not 
barely gain the consent of the Understanding, kindle the Affec- 
tions, give-direction to the Will; it acts in tlie life; it is the 
perpetual impulse and excitement of the conduct—controlling 
the indulgence of appetite and passion, dictating the favorite 
pursuit,and enforcing the law of universal uprightness, purity, 
and charity. So that the man not only Aas his convictions and 
preferences, but he carries them out in his life, exhibits them 
‘in his conduct ;'m a word, walks by them. We walk by 
Faith. r lis bifid 
All this is comprised in Faith—the subjection of the Under- 
standing, the Affections, the Will, and the Life. When con- 
cerned with the Uaderstanding, it is simple belief; when 
wrought into the Affections, it takes the name aad character 
of trust; and when, beyond this, it bends the Will, and forms 
the Active character—it shows itself to be no less than the 
religious principle; the great all-powerful principle, by which 
man is rie tad into a conformity with his Creator, and made 
such as Christ came to fashionhim. It is The Religious Prin- 
ciple; and for that reason is insisted on, throughout the New 
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Testament, in the most frequent, most various, most authori- 
tative terms, as the source of human strength, and the indispen- 
sable condition of acceptance and salvation. 

Such is Christian Faith;—and by this we are to walk, 
says our text. We.are to direct by it our path through the 
world, We are to give it the rule over our spirits and our 
lives. It is to be the vigilant overseer, the sovereign dictator, 
to watch over and control us ii our way, with a uniform, un- 
interrupted, ever wakeful influence. It is to be in our moral 
system, what the eternal principle of gravitation is in the ma- 
terial universe—the law which maintains all in its right place 
and relative order, and leads all to the rightful result. It is to 
become a sort of. instinct within us, conscious of the presence 
of God, trustful of his providence, satisfied with all that occurs, 
sensitive tohints of truth,prompt to suggestions of right,andthus 


_imparting tous aspiritof quiet serenity and steadfast rectitude. 


It isnot so much aseparate act of the mind,or an insulated grace 
of the character, one act of a long catalogue of virtues, asitis 
the origin and main-spring of all the virtues, the spirit that must 
animate all, the essence that must be infused into all, and without 
which, none of them have that immortal principle of life which 
will prolong their existence beyond the present scene. 

We see, then, what is the nature of Faith. We were next 
to explain its reality and power. And here the single idea to 
be enforced, is that with which I began; namely, that so far 
as regards certainty, our Faith should be to us the same thing 
as Knowledge, and as real a thing as sense. 

The great practical difficulty with men in regard to religion 
is, that they fancy they do not know these things to be true; 
if, they pretend, these truths were as real as this visible world, 
they should find it easy to do their religious duty. - This is 
the plea with which they quiet themselves in a life of indiffer- 
ence and neglect... Let it be understood, therefore, as the 
simple fact,that they are in themselves as real as the tangible ob- 
jects of sense, and as certain to us as.if we came to a know- 
ledge of them in the same way. Nay, 1 may go further, and 
assert, that we do actually know them in the same way and 
by as strong evidence, as we know most of those things of 
sense, on which we stake our Happiness with the greatest con- 
fidence. 4, (i ¢) 

This is the great practical remark belonging to our subject; 
and it needs less an argument to prove it true, than an illustra- 
tion to render it obvious to our apprehension. — Let us attempt 
such an illustration, . 

We may begin it by observing, that the disposition in man 
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to trust others, to rely on something exterior to himself, is a 
native, inherent, instinctive disposition. It is as much a 
of the human constitution, as the appetite for food. It is al- 
most as early developed as that appetite. The infant leans on 
its mother, trusts hér.kindness and protection, feels confidence 
in her fidelity, love and truth. Ask any mother, and she will 
tell you, that the little one has hardly found its way to the 
sweet fountain of her bosom, before it makes manifest. how 
happy it feels in trusting itself to her. As months proceed, 
this is more and more evident. ‘The entire filial relation, the 
whole connexion, so beautifully arranged by God, between 
parent and child; the course and process of education, in 
which the inexperienced pupil submitshimself to the guidance 
of his preceptor; what are these but instances of Faith? the 
instinctive reliance of the weak on the strong—of the young 
on the old?—Follow the child up to manhood, it is still the 
same. Men are perpetually cast into situations in which they 
are wholly inadequate to provide for their own well-being, and 
they are compelled to surrender themselves to the advice and 
direction of others; and what is this but the exercise of Faith? 
Indeed, man’s condition, as a social being, depends upon this 
principle. Without it, society could not exist; even families 
could not hold together. The bond of union is-mutual confi 
dence. So true is this, that men are always unhappy, when 
they have none in whom to confide. ‘lhe most miserable 
wretch upon earth,.is he who feels that he can trust no one, 
and who moves about among men, without knowing one on 
whom he can lean,and in whose friendship he may rely. So 
essentially does this disposition belong to human nature. — 
Now, Religion takes up this native disposition, this instinct, 
of the human soul, and uses it for the purpose of binding men 
to their highest relation, and securing for them their highest 
good. If the greatest advantages of the present life are to be 
gained by this natural Faith in the persons around us, and in 
the constitution of things, in the midst of which we are plac- 
ed; so, religion asserts, the blessings of man’s superior life 
and perfect happiness are to be secured by a similar confidence 
in the Lord of all, and the ordinances relating to His eternal 
Kingdom. The spirit of both worlds is the spirit of absolute 
unquestioning trust. We trust our sustenance, our comforts, 


our property, our lives, every day, to our fellowmen, just as. 


truly and as fully as we are required in religious matters to 
give ourselves up by faith to God and Christ. Faith is the 
spring of all action; and as striking examples of “walking by 
faith” may be found in the conduct of temporal as of spiritual 
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affairs. The examples abound; and from out of the multitud 
which might be adduced, let us select one—the famili au 
of a ship at sea... Whatis it, but one grand illustration of the 
reality and power of this native principle? You haed ; 
self as passenger on board a ship, bound to iniothes ¢ tien, 
You have never before been at sea; you know hothing td 
principles of navigation; the whole process of seal . th 
vast machine, and of ascertaining the course you wee : 
isa mystery to you; you never before have seen the m on 
| or had any acquaintauce with the men. Yet yout ven 
| self, ignorant and a stranger—you trust ches * ae: ro 
: yj itation to that tossing barque, on the threatening waters; and 
i you eat and sleep as quietly as if you had been famih "with » 
: them all your days. Thousands, every year squeal “thi 
) amazing faith inman and nautical skill wives uietud fs ind 
3 that would be thought madness if it were ut ibs oshda i 
And this is the state of mind, not of the passe t sleaie 
but of the seamen also. ‘They know moe i the: ry 
by which they are led; they go by Faith in their 7 ania 
they believe that he knows, and they trust th nives ais 
orders. And the Captain himself i tts child of Seite 
é Japtain himself is but the child of Faith; he 
is putting reliance in the soundness of his ship, which h ‘di 
not build, and does not know who did build it; " a ere 
~! re which he did not make, and does nit, kale 
who did make : 
Gidvaot coloulcia, and loss iit imoty wip sd calcu thal 
Pee mag age now who did calculate them. 
\ t large company, thus cut loose from the land 
and flying prosperously over the heart of the ab petal +: 
ee . any thing but terror, were it not for Ths coufiding 
“aith. Take it from t i 
er var doubt—let horcalnaaiee seu pre nh 
ables and his instruments 
te GaUy deni ckitho€ Gas’ cptmnmnndons.-anst chear-alepeoihs 
| would be turned into horror at once ‘Alarm a siding wend 
i fillevery soul with agony. The earns a: re 
iaiten han agony y know nothing, except that 
y are beyond the reach of all human aid; and thi 
oe : is 0 pecs when their mutual Faith has Sepakted 
_ Now I say, brethre : it 
is an original Mee ore Boerner rive ape a 
— as sense, and the constant guide of ent th cfr 
pm or bad not, then, in their spiritual affairs? . Christianity 
diaaty, an “ae rahe aon absolute, more extraor- 
Christian’s reliance on the S he eat an sie oan 
that of the passenger on the iene lab the rag on 
governor of the ship; the sub- 





—— 
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jection to his will and commandment in matters of uncertain- 
ty and peril, not more absolate; and the confidence in his pro- 
mise, that all shall come right at last, and the soul reach its 
immortal haven in peace, not a whit more extraordinar y, than 
your astonishing reliance on the seaman’s promise on the ocean. 
In neither case do you know any thing, or lean upon yourself; 
each is alike a matter of Faith; you have given up ) yourself 
without reserve, to the control of another; you guide yourself 
by his directions; you walk by faith in him, and not by the 
sight of -your own eyes, or the counsel of your own mind. 

“In éach case, too, there is the same ground of confidence; 
namely, the experience and testimony of other men. It is 
what you have learned from those who have tried the skill of 
the master and the safety of the sea, not your own acquaint- 
ance with them, which induces the confidence you repose in 
them. And you have equally strong and (lecisive testimony 
from those who have tried it, of the ‘excellent power of re lig- 
ious truth, and the ‘security and peace of those who follow 
Jesus. The testimony comes to you from a cloud of witness 
es, of every age and station, of every charactet and fortune— 
thousands and tens of thousands—who have given themselves 
up during this perilous voyage of their being, to the absolute 
guidance. of the great Captain of their salvation, and have 
found safety, joy, and peace. 

Therefore, brethren, the grand plea for hesitancy and irre- 
ligion which was mentioned, is taken away. Men have no 
right to say, that they do not Know these things to be 
true, and do not sre that they are real.- This is nothing to 
the purpose. They have evidence of things not seen; they 
have grounds of Faith, as sure as Knowledge; such as they 
act upon in all other affairs—and such as they neglec tin these 
at their peril. 

The uses to be made of the great doctrine thusexpounded, 
are too numerous to be now adverted to. | pass them all by, 
to notice one only—that which the apostle himself suggests 
in the passage from which the text is taken; the application of 
the doctrine to man as mortal and accountable. He has been 
speaking of the certainty of death, and explains how serenely 
and exultingly the believer rises ahoee its fear; through the 
operation of his’ Faith, he is “confident, and willing rather to 
be absent from the body and to be present with the Lord;” and 
not only so, but to labor in the way of duty, so as to be accept- 
ed of him, and be prepared for the judgment seat. This is the 
application of the doctrine of faith with which the text stands 
connected; always a seasonable one, always pertinent. For 
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deathis always near us, judgment isever at-hand. Nota day, 
notan hour, but shows to us our exposure to peril, and warns 
us by the uncertainties of earth to secure the substantial trea- 
suresof Heaven. It is well, when every thing about us is un- 
certain, to feel that there is one thing certain; whenall here is 
mortal, to believe that there is a world immortal. When tri- 
als, disappointment, and fears would alarm and agitate us, it is 
well to have that confidence in a Supreme Disposer and. the 
glorious truths of his revelation, which shall impart compo- 
sure ta our spirits, and keep them in peace amid the storm.— 
When death approaches—with slow menaces perhaps—and 
shuts up the sufferer in his lonely chamber, with no prospect 
before him, but the dark and straight path to the tomb—it is 
well for him, if he believe in immortality, if he have trust in the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ, if he can forget the present in the 
future, and be willing to quit the body, that he may be present 
with the Lord. 

Brethren, all these trials, and various others, in some form 
and at some time, await us. How shall we be prepared for 
them? Not by our success in the world; not by the comforts 
and luxuries of our homes; not by our dearning, or wealth, or 
honor, or friends,alone. Miserable comforters are they all, in- 
the hour of extremity. Faith it is which gives power; Faith 
only, to meet, to bear, to conquer the diversified calamities of 
our lot. Every thing that earth has, we know, will be torn 
from us; Faith bestows on us more than a compensation for 
them all. Life is short; Faith makes it everlasting. Death 
is certain; Faith changes it to immortality. For, as Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also, that sleep in Jesus, will 
God bring with him. Therefore, let.us walk, not by Sight, 
but by F'aith—looking not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen; “for the things which are seen, 
are temporal; but the things which are not seen, are eternal.” 
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MEMORY. 


A harp, whose ev’ry chord’s unstrung ; 
A doubted treason prov’d; 

A melody that once was sung 
By lips that once we lov'd: 


A barque, without an oar or sail, 
Lost on a stormy sea; 

A dove that doth its mate bewail— 
Like these, is Memory. 


And O, itis the spirit’s well, 
Its only fount of truth, 

Whose ev’ry drop some tale ean tell, 
Of bright and buoyant youth. 


And as we traverse weary years 
Of sorrow and of crime, 

We feed that fount with bitter tears, 
Wept for the olden time. 


The sun doth dry the springs of Earth 
With rays from summer skies, 

But feeling’s fountain knows no dearth, 
Its current never dries. 


The rills into the rivers flow, 
The rivers to the sea; 

Months into years, and years into 
Life’s ocean--Memory. 


At morn, our little bark sets sail, 
Hope proudly mans its deck ; 
At eve, it drives before the gale, 

A wreck—a very wreck. 


Our early youth’s untainted soy; . 
Our first love’s first regret— 
These, storm-like, over Mem’ry roll— 
O, who would not forget! L. P. T. 
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Arr. VIII.—WESTERN POETRY—No. V. 


Havine a little leisure the other day, we undertook to trace 
out the time and place of the first glimmering of the star of 
Poesy in the West. It was an interesting, and part of the 
time, a really intellectual amusement; and we are happy to 
say, that our antiquarian researches were crowned with suc- 
cess. Fora time we feared we should have to pause upon the 
rude boat-songs and wild choruses of Mike Fink, and his re- 
doubtable companions: “Hard upon the beach oar,” “All the 
way to Shawneetown,” “Row! row! on the bright ’Hio!” &c. 
&c. But at length our eye discerned something glimmering 
—but neglected, and “alone in its glory”—away back in the 
dim shadows of half a century. We very svon had it safely 
deposited m our case of antique gems, for future examination; 
and we now exhibit it to our friends, with considerable 
pride at having rescued a thing so worthy of preservation, 
from the oblivion to which it had been so long consigned. - It 
is a fragment of a poetical address, which was delivered at 
Marietta, on the Fourth of July, 1789, “by Return Jonathan 
Meigs, Esq., Attorney and Counsellor at Law.” It is of the 
old school class of poetry: the imagery is pleasant, and the 
versification very beautiful. Wedoubt if Independence Day 
has called forth anything among us, superior -to this extract, 
from that time to the present. i 


EXTRACT. 


E-noveu of tributary praise is paid ; 

To virtue living, or to merit dead: 

To happier themes, the rura] muse invites, 

To calinest pleasures, and serene delights. 

To us, glad fancy, brightest prospects shows, 

Rejoicing Nature, all around us glows ; 

Here late the Savage hid in ambush lay, 

Or roam’d th’ uncultur’d valleys for his prey; 

Here frowned the forest with terrific shide, 

No cultur’d fields éxpos’d the opening glade, 

How chang’d the scene! See Nature cloth’d in smiles 

With joy repays the laborer for his toils: 

Her hardy gifts rough industry extends, 

The groves bow down, the lofty forest bends ; 

On every side the cleaving axes sound, 

The oak and tall beach thunder to the ground. 
And see the spires of Marterta rise, 

And domes and temples swell into the skies: 

Here Justice reigns, and foul dissensions cease! 

Her walks be pleasant, and her paths be peace! 
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Here swift Muskingum rolls his rapid waves ; 

There fruitful valleys fair Ohio laves ; 

On its smooth surface gentle zephys play, 

The sun-beams tremble with a placid ray. 

What future harvests on his bosom glide, 

And loads of commerce swell the ‘downward tide,” 
Where Mississippi joins in length’ning sweep, 

And rolls majestic to the Atlantic deep, 

Along our banks, see distant villas spread ; 
Here waves the corn, and there extends the mead ; 
Here sound the murmurs of the gurgling rills ; 
There bleat the flocks upon a thousand hills. 

Fair opes the lawn—the fertile fields extend, 

The kindly showers trom smiling Heaven descend ; 
The skies drop fatness on the blooming vale, 

From spicy shrubs ambrosial sweets exhale ; 
Fresh fragrance rises from the flow’ret’s bloom, 
And ripening vineyards breache a “glad perfume.” 
Gay swells the music of the warbling grove, 

And all around is melody and love. 

Here may religion fix her blest abode, 

Bright emanation of creative Gop ; 
*Here charity extend her liberal hand, 

And mild »enevolence o’erspread the land ; 

In harmony the social virtues blend; 

Joy without measure, rapture without end! 


One of the earliest Western writers, whose poetical efforts 
won any share of public attention, was Mr. John B. Dillon.— 
The “Prophet's Dream,” “Burial of the Beautiful,” and “Or- 
phan’s Harp,” of this gentleman, have been widely circulat- 





ed, and greatly admired. They are indeed very creditable j 
to our literature, and worthy of their author’s fine genius.— ' 
The “Orphan’s Harp” was first published in the “Western Sou- : 
venir for 1828;” and from that really superior but neglected 

annual we copy it. ' 


THE ORPHAN’S HARP. 


oe ee 


J 


Tue harp of the Orphan is mute and still, 
And its notes will cheer us never; i 

For she, who could waken its deepest thrill, ) 
Lies voiceless, and cold, forever! 

She sleeps in the vale, where violets bloom, 
And the wild rose twines above her: 

No friends to lament o’er her hapless doom— 
No kindred to picy, or love her. 


Her cheek wore a bloom in her early day, 
Ere the tear of sorrow started, - 1 

Or childhood’s bright dreams had faded away " 
And left her broken-hearted, . 
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The kind look of pity, or affection, smiled 


On the desolate Orphan never; 
Love’s sweet illusion her heart had beguiled— 
Then left it in gloom forever! 


The depth of her anguish none could know— 
Her emotions never were spoken ; 

But the hope of Heaven a gleam can throw 
Of joy, o’er the beart that is broken. 

She passed from earth, like the pensive light, 
Which slowly fades at even ; 

And her spotless spirit hath winged its flight, 
To its own bright home in Heaven. 


Her harp hangs alone :—its music is hushed, . 
And will waken no more on the morr6éw ; 
For the heart; that loved its tones, was crush’d 
By its own deep weight of sorrow. 
No sigh is breathed o’er her lonely tomb— 
No eyes aré dim with weeping ; 
But the violet, and the wild rose, bloom 
O’er the grave where the Orphan is sleeping. : 


Perhaps the “Prophet's Dream” gives better evidence than 
the above, of a cultivated and poetical mind. It is greatly to 
our liking; but we are aware that others do not appreciate it 
so highly. ‘The versification, though varied, is easy through- 
out; and the language is always strong and appropriate. We 
regard parts of it as very superior; and we think it but sel- 
dom, indeed, that better justice is done a scripture subject. 


THE PROPHET’S DREAM, 
« The land shall be utterly emptied, and utterly spoiled. "—Jeaiah xxiv, 3. 
® . 


Wuere fell the palm-tree’s clustering shade, 
The aged and weary Prophet lay, 
And o’er his fevered temples played 
The freshness of the primal day. 
He slept—and on his spirit fell 
A vision of the flight of: Time— 
He saw upon the future dwell 
A dark’ning cloud of sin and crime. 


Gone were the spirits that lingered near 
The world in its early bloom, 
And Hope’s pure light, that was wont to cheer, 
Grew dim in the gathering gloom ; 
And Love from Earth was hurl’d— 
And a mandate came, 
; In a breath of flame,. 
To scourge a sinful world. 
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‘» Let the sword go forth ’’—and forth it went, 
And gleamed o’er tower and battlement, | 
And glanced in the tented field, 
And helms were cleft, and shields were broke, 
And breasts were bared to the battle stroke, 
Only in death to yield; 
The warriors inet——but not to part— 
And the sun glared redly on the scene ; 
And the broken sword, and the trampled heart, 
Might tell where the battle steed had -been, 
Dark and still, by the moon's pale beam, 
Lay mouldering heaps of slaughtered men— 
The fountain of a sanguine stream— 
Earth drank the blood of her offspring then. 


** Go forth Disease ’’—and at the word, 

The groans of # stricken world. were heard, 
And the voice of woe rose high— 

And myriads yielded up their breath 

As the haggard form of the tyrant Death, 
On the rotten breeze swept by. 

And the lovely green that overspread 
The world in its guiltless day, 

Grew as deeply dark, and sear’d and dead, 
As the perched earth, where it lay. 

With lifeless limbs the livid trees 
Stood locked in the arms of Death, 

Save one, that.still to the withering breeze 
Could lend its poisonous breath. 

Deeply the world, in that drear time, 

Felt the-deadly curse of sin and crime. 


‘* Famine go forth’’—ard at the name, 
Rose a feeble shriek, and a fearful laugh, 
And a-tottering fleshless monster came, 
The lingering stream of life to quaff— 
And he stalk’d o’er the earth, and the languid crowds 
Were crush’d to the dust in their mildew’d shrouds ; 
Then rose the Jast of human groans, 
As the shrivelled skin hung.loose onthe bones, 
And the stream of life was gone— 
And Death expired on that awful day, 
Where his slaughtered millions round him lay, 
For his fearful task was done. 


Old Earth was lone—for her offspring lay 

Mouldering dark on her bosom of clay— 
All tones of life were hushed— 

And the brazen tombs of sepulchred men, 

That battled the might of Time till then, 
Atom by atom were crushed— 

And desolate round in its orbit whirl’d 


The peopleless wreck of a worn out world. 
, ¥ * * * - 7 * 
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The dreamer woke, and the glorious day 
Broke calmly on his dream— 
And the joyous birds from each green spray 
Caroll’d their morning hymn— 
The Earth stil] moved in beauty there, 
Wit. its clustering groves and emerald plains, 
And the pure breeze bore the Prophet’s prayer, 
To the throne where the Kock of Ages reigns: 


The “Burial of the Beautiful” is one of those delightful pro- 





ductions, which strike‘upon the feelings like the mellow notes 
of distant music, or the calm breathings of the sweet south- 
west ateventide. We shall always feel great respect for that 
mind, which furnishes us with such reading as this. One can- 
not but be a better member of society, after communing for a 
time with such a spirit--for the Kindlier sympathies of his 
nature are awakened, and his heart feelg a yearning towards 
whatever is beautiful and lovely in existence. We experience 
this feeling whenever we bend over the pagesof Mrs. Hemans, , 
or Wordsworth, or Bishop Heber; and it is this which gives 
their poetry one of its greatest charms. 


. 


BURIAL OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Wuere shall the dead, and the beautiful sleep ? 
In the vale where the willow and:-cypress weep ; 
Where the wind of the west breathes its softest sigh ; 
Where tlie silvery stream is flowing nigh, 
And the pure, clear drops of its gising sprays 
Ghitter like gems in the bright moon’s rays— 
Where the sun’s warm smile may never dispel 
Night’s tears o’er the form we laved so well—: 
In the vale where the sparkling waters flow; _ 
Where the fairest, earliést violets grow ; 
Where the sky and the Earth are softly fair, 
Bury her there—bury her there! 


Where shal] the dead, and the beautiful ‘sleep? 
Where wild flowers bloom in the valley deep; 
Where the sweet robe of spring may softly rest, 
In purity, over the sleeper’s breast: 
Where is heard the voice of the sinless dove, 
Bréathing notes of deep and undying love; — 
Where no column proud in the sun may glow, 
To mock the heart that is resting below ; 
Where pure hearts are sleeping, forever blest ; 
Where wandering Perii love to rest; 
Where the sky and the Earth, are softly fair, 
Bury her there—bury her there ! 
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Of a different character from either of the above produc- 
tions, is the following extract from “A Lay for the Season,” 
the authorship of which we have a number of times seen at- 
tributed to Mr - Gallagher.—Several years 2g0» Mr. G. ,and 
Mr. Dillon clubbed together, and produced a New-Year’s Po- 
em between them,.which was much admired. The followin 
stanzas constituted the portion furnished by Mr, Dillon; an 
are, we think, much the most beautiful part of the production. 
—As the author of “The Penitent” does not stand in need of 
the assistance of his poetical friends, and has as many literary 
sins of his own as he can well answer for just now, we have 
thought proper to set this matter of authorship right—espect- 
ay as we know that Mr. Gallagher is desirous this should be 

one. 


EXTRACT FROM'*A LAY FOR THE SEASON.’ 


Come to the funeral of the year! 

Not with spirits worn by sadness— 
Bring no sigh—and shed no tear—" 

-Chant the song of joy and gladness. 

Letthe dead year. find the tomb 

That many a yéar hath found before it, 
Hidden in the Past’s dark gioom, 

And Lethe’s waters flowing o’er it. 


And other years will still press on, 
Bearjng, upon each lovely morrow, 
A calmer sky—a clearer sun— 
And fewer cups of human sorrow. 
Learning’s star shall brightly glow, 
As Science hidden truths discloses— 
Purer streams of light shall flow 
Where superstition now reposes. 


Still the rose-bud will expand 
O’er the dimpled. cheek of beauty, 
And the callous *‘single band” 
. Turn from way wardness to duty— 
Love’s frail chain wiil firmer bin 
Hearts that wear the rosy fetter ; 
_ And each coming year will find 
Mankind truer, kinder, better. 


The demagogue will cease to be, 

As he has been, his own extoller ; 
And Freedom’s land be really free, 

With none to wear the “golden collar” — 
And Patriot’s names will not be made 
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The scoff. and jest of tavern brawlers— 
And Statesmen’s fame will not be weigh’d 
Against the rant of daily brawlers. 


To Fame’s bright temple men have made 
In latter days some madden’d rushes, 
And wrote names there, o’er which “tis said 
The goddess of the temple blushes ! 
No matter—dark’uing years will glide 
O’er all which Fame can never cherish, 
And whate’er Folly raised in pride, 
Like all of Folly’s works, will perish. 


We wish this were only as good philosophy, as it is beauti- 
ful poetry. But we have very little faith in. most of the au- 
thor’s predictions. Purer streams of light will flow where 
superstition now reposes—and the callous ‘single band’ may 
turn from waywardness to duty—(as an evidence of this, we 
understand that Mr. D. is himself about to set the praisewor- 
thy example;) but we fear it will be long before we shall see 
the poet’s other predictions verified—very long, before 


‘The demagogue shall cease to be, 
As he has been, his own extoller ; 

And Freedom’s land be really free— 
With none to wear the ‘golden collar!’ ” 


- The ‘signs of the times’ speak no such enviable state of 
things at hand. The ‘golden collar’ is.every day becoming 
more extensively worn: we see it in every city—we meet it 
in every street—we encounter it in every crowd—and what 
is worse, we even behold it worn, not merely without shame, 
but actually with boasting. And 

But surely our Western Poets have nothing to do withit. 

We recollect several other of Mr. Dillon’s productions, 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to these quoted above; but we know 
not just now, where to lay oar hands upon them. Their au- 
thor is evidently a man of cultivated intellect, and has certain: 
ly the “dangerous gift of song.” It is to be regretted, that he 
does not oftener favor the public with the delightful produc- 
tions of his leisure hours; and we hope, if this article happen 
to meet his eye, that it may. determine him to do so.’ 
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Ax. IX.—DOES UNITARIANJSM TOUCH THE HEART! 


A true religion, say our opponents, must not only convince 
the understanding, but touch the heart; Unitarianism does not 
do this; therefore, Unitarianism cannot be the true faith.— 
The conclusion cannot be done away, if the premises be true; 
the first premise is true; the second, we think, is false; and to 
show it to be so, is our present purpose. 

What is meant by touching the heart? If by it the anti- 
Socinian means.a change, which can be wrought only by faith 
in his creed, he argues in a circle; proving his creed trae by 
the fact of its being his creed; with him itis not worth while 
to argue. We can address only him that speaks of religion 
as influencing the heart ina sense which we can all under- 
stand; that means by ita rousing of those feelings which be- 
long to human nature, which lead to good works, and which 
are in the nsual metaphysical and moral speech, called collec- 
tively, the heart. Does not Unitarianism touch the heart, 
taken in this sense? We shall, of course, discuss the ques- 
tion relatively, that is, inquire which tends most to the desired 
point, our faith or its opposite;—and as ay difference in effect 
must arise from diflerence of doctrine, we need consider only 
those points whereon we differ. | 

First of these is the Nature of God:—We think the Supreme 
Being to be One Person, manifested in a myriad forms and 
ways; our opponent thinks this Being in some sense to be 
also Three, thongh in what sense, he does.not know. ‘The 
difference between us, on this point, we look upon as wholly 
unimportant; our féelings are awakened with equal ease to 
the One or the Tri-une Deity. 


The second point of diflerence is, upon the Character of 


God: to us the Great Spirit is ® Creator, who has given us 
power to do all that we are bound to do; a Preserver, who 
guides, assists, and directs us daily and momently; who, by 
super-natural power addressed to the eye, by words of wis- 
dom addressed to the ear, and sf the unceasing aid of which 
we have spoken—shows a love for us, whichis infinitely more 
enduring than that of any human parent, and infinitely purer 
and more clear-sighted.— We further regard Him as a law- 
giver and judge, who wishes our perfection; has made suffer- 


ing the result of every step which does not tend to perfection; - 


and the inevitable result; because it is, in each instance, just 
as much as will answer the end of punishment, and no more; 
God, therefore, forgives him that repents, only in that he has 
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in man’s nature, made a.cessation of suffering the neces 
result of reform of character; ‘and the continuance and grad- 
ual increase of suffering the certain result of a continuance of 
sin. 

Our opponent looks upon God as a Creator who has made 
him unable to do all that he is required to do—(for, if he does 
not, he is not, on this point, our opponent;) as a Preserver, 
who came down from Heaven,’ took a human form, and caused 
as much suffering to be endured by that human form, as man- 
kind ought. to have borne for their sins; (regarding that saffer- 
ing as. due for the satisfaction of Divine Justice, apart. from 


the welfare of the suflerers:)—and who moreover daily, by 


Grace, which is aid, given without reference to the state of 
him to whom it is. given—keeps certain men from sin and suf- 
fermg. We say, ‘without reference to the state of him to 
whom given,’ because, if it has reference to that state, and is . 
given on the ground of merit, it is the Unitarian doctrine, not 
its opposite.—Farther, our opponent looks at God asa Judge 
whose Laws being broken, Justice requires that eternal suf- 
fering be the consequence; and if eternal punishment be not 
the lot of every man,{for no man can fulfil all the Laws of 
God,) it is because Mercy comes in and redeems them; not, 
however, because of any act, or change of mind, originating 
in the Redeemed; for then, at once, comes in the Idea of human 
merit, and Grace not free; the-redemption is given to some, 
and refused others, without any regard to desert. In other 
words, the anti-Unitarian regards God as an Almighty Being 
who has seen fit to make him in such manner that. he will be 
ter eternally, be he good to the extent of his powers or not, 
unless this same Being sees fit also to.say he need not: or, He 
has made mankind so that all must sin, but does not mean to 
punish all. ‘ 

In this statement of the opinion which opposes our own, 
we wish to be fair and clear; and therefore say further: If 
our opponent means, by his doctrine of Grace and Salvation, 
merely this—that man will sm; that God, knowing this, grants 
Grace to those who strive most to be spotless, and makes that 
striving the certain measure of Grace—his doctrine is, in es 
sence, Unitarian; and if he does. not mean this, he then makes 
God create all damnable, and refuse to save all. His doctrine 
is, we say, Unitarian; because, whether man does one part 
and Grace ten, or man ten and Grace one, the principle is the 
same, the difference is merely of degree; the true distinction 
is between man’s doing anything or nothing. oils 

Looking, then, at the character of God, as set forth by the 
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two forms of Faith spoken of;—the Unitarian, which makes 
God create all for perfection, and aid all those that strive to 
gain perfection; and, on the other hand, its opposite (we do 
not say the Trinitarian, for many Trinitarians are with us, but 
its opposite,) which makes God create all with a tendency to 
damnation, and saves a portion without regarding their char- 
acters or efforts—which, we ask, is best fitted to excite the 
nobler feelings of the human heart—Love, Benevolence, Trust, 
and Faith? 

But, it is said, you have takenno heed of the fact, that God 
came down and died for man; this fact is better fitted to excite 
the feelings of man than all others; this is the strong point of 
the enti Unitarian view of God’s character. And so it is; but 
wherein lies its strength? In its appeal to the feelings above 
spoken of, or to Wonder, Fear, Awe—and the Imagination? 

It is well known that many men have died for their country | 
or their fellow men; they have given up all they loved on : 
earth, with the prospect before them at the best, but full of 
Hope. Do these men claim or merit the love of those for 
whom they died, as does that Being who is with us ever, 
watching, aiding, and warning us? You say, ‘No.’ Well, 
did the Infinite One who came down, as you think, and took a 
human form, give up as much for you, make as great a_ sacri- 
fice for you, when by. death He put it off again, as does the 
man who dies for you? God did not die upon the Hill of Cal- ) 


vary: the all-present, all-perfect, all-wise One did but there put s) Y 
off his form of clay, and could have felt none of those natur- 
al, human fears that we should have felt: how then was this ; 


sacrifice so great? Does it possess that greatness which calls 
forth Love and Gratitude; or Wonder, Surprise, and Awe?— 
And if these latter be the more desirable feelings, does not the q 
faith of Veeshnoo and Seeva surpass that of Christ? To us, 
then, the death of Christ, if Christ was God, excites less our 
love and gratitude than if he had been a man; and calls them a | 
out far less than the Fatherly Character of which each day 7 
givesus proofs. And if you say the vastness of the sacrifice ; 
was a mystery, we reply, mysteries do not touch the feelings, i 
but the imagination. 

Thus much for the influence of Unitarian views of God’s | 
character, upon the better feelings of the heart, and the influ- 1 
ence of opposite views. ‘That all who do not hold Unitarian™ Y ' 
views in general, hold the anti-Unitarian views in this matter, 
we do not suppose; thousands who differ from us, touching the 


Nature of the Deity, agree with us in our views of His Char- } 
acter. And is not a difference upon this point the only dif- | 
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ference of weight, as respects the influence of the faith on 
feeling? We think it is; the differences upon Original Sin, 
the Atonement, Grace, and all minor points, are either such 
as address merely the reason or imagination, and not the heart, 
or are the offshoots of the differences upon the point we have 
been briefly examining. 

We think it, then, needless to pursue this argument further. 
That our faith as Unitarians, does not touch the heart, is un- 
true; that our distinctive faith does not, we think any one up- 
on candid reflection, will feel to be an error. It does not ap- 
peal to Fear, Wonder, or the Imagination, as much as many 
other forms of Christianity: nor do they as much as many false 
religions; but to Love, Hope, Faith, Trust, and Devotion, no 
creed on earth appeals more than that which tells of one God, 
whose Mercy and Justice are one, whose Love is unceasing, 
and who chastises, as a father, whom He loveth, while leading 
them onward through the Imperfect to Perfection. Je He Pe 





Art. X.—THE MORAL POWER OF CHRISTIANITY. 
BY REV. Ae BANCROFT, De Dey WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tue Christian Religion was established in-opposition to the 
inveterate prejudices of the Jews, and the combined force of 
the superstition, learning, and power of the Gentile world— 
This fact furnishes proof of its divine origin, which has often 
been presented to public view. 

Since the establishment of our religion, it has been assailed 
by open enemies, and wounded in the house of its professed 
friends. ‘The power which Christianity possesses to support 
itself under abuses, rise above corruptions, and accomplish its 
moral purpose, is proof of its truth. 

The Christian system is adapted to the condition of man.— 
By its instruction and influence, the humblest mind we | be 
made wise to salvation; and the man possessing an intellect 
of great power andhigh culture, in the gospel will find lessons 
that will enable him still to increase his religious knowledge, 
exalt his piety, strengthen his virtuous resolutions, and quicken 
his progress towards the goal of perfection. 

Overlooking the pnrpose and end of Christianity, how ma- 
ny of its professed disciples have perverted its principles, and 
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counteracted its moral tendency! In one instance it has been 
made to give asanction to the visionary flights of an enthusias- 
tic imagination; and in another, it has been claimed as an au- 
thority for abuses designed to promote schemes of personal 
aggrandizement and worldly domination. 

Not satisfied with truths plainly revealed, many theological 
instructors have lost themselves in metaphysical subtleties, and 
in consequence, Christian professors have been divided into 
innumerable sects, which represent vital religion to consist in 
the belief of their peculiar doctrines, in conformity to their 
formal observances, and in a confidence of having passed 
through exercises, which they denominate sanctifying. With 
these sects the well instructed disciple is not the individual who 
has diligently studied the sacred oracles, but the man who is 
most deeply conversant with the subtleties and refinements of 
their systems, and the best able to defend them against oppo- 
nents. 

The Christian institution, under some of these forms, would 
not be recognized by its founders, and the established tests 
would exclude the Apostles themselves from the Christian 
church. Review all the controversies that have been pub- 
lished in Christendom, separate from them verbal, where no 
real diflerence is found, expunge every thing that is not rele- 
vant to the question in dispute, and remove all that is not fit- 
ted to promote the vital interests of our religion, then let me 
ask, ‘To what size would volumes on theological controversies 
be reduced? 

What but the power of truth could have supported the 
Christian institution under these corruptionsand abuses? Look 
into the earlier period of the history of the Christian church, 
and note the forms under which our religion was presented to 
public view, by the mystical and scholastic theologians of that 
age. Do their schemes furnish instruction, precept, or motive 
calculated to enlighten the human mind, orimprove the human 
heart? May not any one possess all the knowledge these can 
impart, and still be ignorant of the essential truths of the 
Christian revelation? May he not rise to the height of moral 
improvement to which these direct, and still be destitute of 
the best qualifications of the Christian character? 

Amidst the darkness of this period, lights occasionally arose. 
Individuals of common sense and sound judgment appeared, 
who, under the guidance of reason, were able to bring the 
mysticism and abstract subtleties of these schemers to the 
test of Scripture, and they sank under the trial. On fair in- 
vestigation, the simple and obvious truths of revelation put to 
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silence the advocates of these errors, and at least in their 
grosser forms, they were, one after another, abandoned. But 
the warm and restless imaginations of oriental sophists, were 
ingenious in inventing new theories, as wild and extravagant 
as those which had been discarded; these, for a time, served 
as subjects of disputation; and in succession, vanished under 
the powerful light of the Gospel, even as the mists of succes- 
sive nights are dissipated by the heat of the morning sun. 

The corruptions of this period produced the effects that 
might have been expected from them. Grecian philosophy 
and Pagan rites, being blended with the divine principles, and 
pure institutions of the Gospel, its spirit was stifled, and its 
moral purpose in a great measure defeated. ‘The Christian 
society was divided into innumerable sects—it was.-rent by 
impassioned struggles for superiority and control—doubt and 
despondency were excited in many serious minds, respecting 
its doctrines—and by casuistical refinements, its moral pre- 
cepts lost much of their power and efficacy. ‘This state of 
things continued till the Christian church was overwhelmed 
by the tyranny of the Papalhierarchy. ‘Then the fairest and 
most glorious features of Christianity were obscured—the 
rights of reason and conscience invaded—and the charter 
of Christian privileges, and the standard of faith and practice, 
secreted. A few ambitious individuals, styling themselves 
ecclesiastics, assumed to be the Church of Christ, and claimed 
a divine authority to fix all points of doctrine, to settle the 
forms of government and worship, and to regulate the con- 
sciences and the actions of Christian professors. Then our 
religion was degraded—that, by its principles, it might author- 
ize servile homage to usurped power; and adulterated, that, 
by its exercises, it might dazzle the imaginations, and charm 
the senses of an illiterate populace. 

Had not Christianity been erected on the immovable foun- 
dation of truth; had it not been supported by the power of 
Him who is higher than the highest, could it have borne this 
weight of corruption and abuse? Had it beena cunningly de- 
vised fable, sustained by the wisdom of man, should we ever 
have heard of the reformation of the Christian Church? In 
that case, the whole system would have sunk under the load 
of its own corruption and abuses. Instead of a reformed 
church, we should have read the history of men, who, under 
the dictates of an enlightened mind, had broken away from the 
thraldom of a vile superstition which had filled the world with 
violence, and oppressed the human family by the heaviest bur- 
dens of spiritual bondage. But, as soon as the eye of intelli- 
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gence was directed to the pure word of Scripture, it was 
clearly perceived that the impositions of this ecclesiastical 
domination did not more directly infringe the rights of con- 
science, than they violated the plain commands of Jesus, whose 
authority was impiously perverted to give them a sanction.— 
As soon as the Christian Oracles were examined, it was fully 
understood, that the servitude of the church was not more 
manifestly opposed to the sound maxims of natural reason, 
than it was expressly forbidden by the written revelation of 
Heaven. With weapons derived from the sacred Scriptures, 
the Reformers shook the Papal throne to its center, and con- 
ducted a respectable portion of its enslaved subjects into the 
liberties of the sons of God. It is truth, and only truth, that 
possesses power to rise above such violence and abuse, and 
by its own energy produce effects so beneficial to individuals 
and societies of men. 

The principal reformers fought their way, in truly Christian 
armor, to the region of light and liberty. ‘They emancipated 
their followers from the spiritual bondage under which they 
had so long groaned. ‘These benefactors of mankind estab- 
lished a principle which will infallibly guide men im the path to 
Christian knowledge. Where the sufficiency of Scripture and 
the right of private judgment are effectually admitted, eccle- 
siastical oppression cannot exist. But, alas! the reformers 
violated their own principles, and attempted to establish them- 
selves in that seat of power, from which they had hurled their 
lordly master; and some of the metaphysical systems they 
promulgated, appear to be as far removed from the rational 
and accountable nature of man, and as much opposed to the 
moral purpose of the Gospel, as many adopted at a less favor- 
able age. Does the rigid Genevan’s scheme of doctrine differ 
from the system of fatalism? The destiny of man, in time 
and through eternity, is fixed, and no agency of his can alter 
it. Let aman thoroughly embrace this scheme, and on earth 
he must consider himself a puppet, the sport of circumstances, 
and with consternation reflect that his condition in a future 
world, was determined before he was placed in a state of mor- 
al action. Thus situated, it might be expected that men would, 
in their desperation, either adopt the Epicurean maxim—Let 
us eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die—or depress- 
ed by their reflections, sink into religious despondence, and 
melancholy. 

But the Bible is in the hands of Protestants, the doctrines it 
clearlysreveals approve themselves to the natural dictates of 
the human mind, its precepts are evidently suited to the con- 
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dition of man—its sanctions apply with force to the human 
heart, natural conscience impresses on the mind of every man 
a conviction that he is a free, moral agent, accountable for his 
conduct; and itis only in the closet, when engaged in abstract 
meditations, or on the field of controversy, while wielding the 
weapons of a champion, that men appear fully possessed of 
their metaphysical schemes; in the transactions of the family, 
and amidst the busy scenes of society, men act on coinmon 
principles. ‘The difference in their moral conduct results not 
so much from their speculative systems, as from their predom- 
inant passions and settled habits. The good sentimentsof the 
heart often redeem the errors of the head; and many individ- 
uals, who in theory are wild, in life and conversation are cor- 
rect. ; 

Many, the tendency of whose speculative principles appa- 
rently is to sloth or profligacy, to despondenge or scepticism, 
under the redeeming influence of the Gorpel, set examples the 
most worthy of imitation. 

The spirit of the Gospel forms a bond of union of greater 
or less strength, among all denominations of professors. No 
sect in reality views other Christian sects, as they view aliens 
from the commonwealth of Christ—none feel towards them 
as they feel towards Pagan idolators. They erect walls of 
separation—they load each other with epithets of censure and 
reprobation—and sometimes in words, deny them the Chris- 
tian name. Still their contentions are not managed as stran- 
gers manage contention; but with the feeling and sharpness 
with which the quarrels of families and friends, are usually 
conducted. ‘They comport themselves towards each other,. 
not as though the members of each sect were satisfied that 
they exclusively should be owned by the Father of the house- 
hold; but with the suspicion and jealousy which in each indi- 
cate a fear, that the members of other sects will finally receive 
too great a portion of the paternal inheritance. 

The power of the Gospel has never been wholly lost among 
any class of professors; some portion of its purifying spirit 
has pervaded the most corrupt system of Christian sects; an 
our religion, under its worst form, has never entirely ceased 
to exert its moral influence. Tares that were sown with the 
good seed, by a luxuriant growth have often choked the wheat, 
and in a great measure blasted the harvest; but some portion 
of the seed, in every field, has come to maturity, and yielded 
nutritious food. 

Every wise legislator perceives the benign influence of 
Christianity on the best interests of civil society, and is soli 
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citous to incorporate its principles into his system of adminis- 
tration, and to enforce the wholesome laws of government by 
its divine sanctions. 

Every discerning father of a family realizes the importance 
of our religion to the harmony, peace, and happiness of his 
household, and to secure the obedience, fidelity, and usefulness 
of its members; he is anxious they should be educated under 
the principles of the Gospel, and formed to habits of Christian 
virtue. ‘The individual who seriously studies the sacred Ora- 
cles, is deeply impressed with the view of the destiny which 
the Gospel assigns to man, he is elevated by the prospect 
which it presents to his contemplation beyond the grave; sol- 
emnized by reflections on death, judgment, and eternity, he 
is animated to live soberly, righteously, and piously in this 
neem world, in hope of glory, honor, and immortality in 

eaven. 

Human authority has been the great cause of the corruption 
and abuse which have prevailed in the Christian Church. It 
is of slight consideration whether the seat of usurped power 
be at Rome or Geneva. It matters not whether the mandate 
to suppress inquiry, and to exercise dominion over conscience, 
issue from a Papal college, or a Protestant conclave. Religion 


is a concern between God and the souls of men, with which 


human authority may not intermeddle. 

In our land of light and freedom, we shall be self-condemned 
if we do not stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ-has 
made us free. ‘That system of Christian doctrine can alone 
be holden with satisfaction, which has been established as the 
result of adiligent and impartial examination of the inspired 
Scriptures. ‘Those Christian services can alone lay a sure 
foundation for rational confidence and hope, which flow from 
an enlightened mind, as well as from an approving conscience. 





Art. XI.—THE MESSENGER’S AFFINITIES. 
BY J. Fe Gey LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A friend put into our hands, the other day, a number of the 
“Baptist Cross and Journa!,” published in this city, containing 
an article on our humble work. This article is to be found 
in the paper of July 24th, 1835, and bears on its front the 
words, “Txsts—Arrinities.” On examination, the object 
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of the article appeared chiefly this:—to apply a Trst to “The 
Messenger, No. 1,” in order to detect and expose the charac- 
ter of this new comer upon the stage of literary and theologic 
action. And this Test turns out to be an inquiry into the 
Arrinities of our Journal, and terminates in a discovery which 
may be compared to the late marvellous observations, made 
by Sir John Herschel, in the moon—namely, that we, Unita- 
rians, are strong friends of the Catholics, the German Infidels, 
and the followers of Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, Va.— 
Now, here is a wonderful thing. Our affinities are truly of a 
heterogenious kind. It is very much as if we should say, of a 
stick of wood, that it has affinities for fire, water, and a hand- 
saw—for Catholicism and Neology are about as hostile as fire 
and water; and whenever the Christian Baptist or Millenial 
Harbinger, has come in contact with the Unitarians, it has 
been with teeth sharpened tocut them asunder, and lay them 
waste. ‘This startling fact, at the very onset, might reasonably 
induce our Baptist friend to doubt of the correctness of his 
test; but this is by no means the case. He thinks that it takes 
altogether too much time and pains, to put off condemning a 
man till you have heard him and known what he doeth. It 
would be as tedious as the process of a court of equity, and we 
should never be able to condemn any body if we had to take 
the trouble of finding out what their real opmions and actions 
are. ‘lhe company they keep is proof enough against them; 
this is ‘an easier way, a readier test.’ So argues and reasons 
our reviewer. 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” Mr. Reviewer! Your 
affinities in this matter, would bring you into close contact 
with some ancient personages who held the same opinions on 
this subject, but with whom you would not much like to be 
classed. There were, in former centuries, certain influential 
characters, who thought it too much trouble to look into the 
claims of Jesus of Nazareth to the Messiahship. They had 
“an easier way, a readier test.” -'They judged him by “the 
company” he kept. He is “a friend of Publicans,” say they. 
“This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” ‘Have 
any of the chief Priests or Elders believed on him?” “Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ These were the 
Tests applied by the Pharisees to the Savior, and they bear 
a singular resemblance and “affinity” to those professed by 
our critic. They appealed to the prejudices, instead of the 
_— of the people, just as he has done in the present arti- 
cle. 


We would inform our friend, that it is our peculiar boast 
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and crown of rejoicing, that we have affinities with what is 
good in every denomination. Far from being ashamed, we 
glory in the fact that there is hardly a sect so despised by the 
chief Priests and Elders of Orthodoxy, but we can find some 
little leaven of good about them. Every joint, we hold, su 
plieth something to the bedy, and helps fitly to hold it togeth- 
er. When the Presbyterian church solemnly votes in full 
Sanhedrim, that the Catholic is no church of Christ; thus as- 
suming the high prerogative of the great Head over all things 
—imitating the worst feature of Romanism itself, and debar- 
ring from covenant mercies the whole host of saints, and holy 
men, and martyrs, who adorn that communion—why, we 
have affinities for the Catholics, then, for they are the perse- 
cuted and abused party. And when a solemn pedant, who 
knows neither what he says, nor whereof he affirms, is thrown 
out of his latitude by getting among some leafhed men, and 
undertakes to denounce what he cannot understand, and to 
calla whole body of pious and excellent men infidels, and a 
great nation, deists—then we have affinities with the misrep- 
resented Neologists. And we also have affinities with Camp- 
bell and his friends, just to the extent that their views appear 
just. And these kind of Affinities we hope to cherish and 
enlarge. 

There is one thing, however, with which we have no affin- 
ity, and wish for none. We are at war with that exclusive 
and narrow spirit which cannot look over the palings of its 
own sect, or see anything good out of that body to which it 
is attached. We are at war with that spirit which is always 
applying its Tests to see what is wrong, instead ‘of wishing 
to find something good and right—which is more opposed to 
error than in love with truth—and which fosters and stimu- 
lates those fires of Party, and prejudices of the people, which 
ought to be checked and opposed by every friend of Christ. 
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‘An Autumn Lay. 
AN AUTUMN LAY. 


In life’s proud dreams I have no part, 
No share in its resounding glee— 
The musings of my lonely heart, 
Are in the grave, with thee.—Otway Curry. 


Away—away, from book and pen! 
I cannot coin my brain to-day; 
I cannot be the slave of men; 
I cannot be their What care they! 
The mind this mortal frame may wear 
With constant effort—Thought may plough 
Its furrows in the ample brow, 
And dim the eye, and bleach the hair— 
The heart that dares but to aspire, 
May burn as with a quenchless fire— 
The body lose its manly prime— 





The limbs grow feeble ere their time, 

And Age come long before we ’re old— 
We may be great, and wise, and good— 
In times of peril, may have stood, 

And struggled, with the strong and bold— 
At Virtue’s shrine we may bow down, 
And seek in Virtue’s paths renown— 
Thought ever on the wing may be, 
Careering wide eternally,— 

Yet, tf we heap and hoard not gold, 

The high—the lordlings of the earth— 
Regard us as of little worth, 

And marvel, why we had our birth: 
To them, the measure of mankind 

Is wealth of purse, not wealth of mind. 


Away—from book and pen, away! 
I cannot be their slave to-day. 
What glory robes the plumed hills 

That rise above our noble river! 
What music gushes from the rills 

That tinkle down their sides forever! 
Away !—I should be with them now, 
To calm my breast, and cool my brow. 
I sicken, when I think of men— 

Of what they are,and what should be— 
And dare not trust my feeble ken, 

One moment, on futurity,— 
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The Past has had so much of strife, 
The Present hath so much of gloom: 
*Tis but the mockery of life! 
Where ends it ?-—Only in the tomb. 





The tomb! Dear mother, unto thine 
How oft my wandering feet incline! 
And pausing by the tresh-heap’d earth, 
Unconscious of surrounding mirth, 
The many lessons thou hast given 
Throng up, like whispered words from Heaven; 
And better feelings come again, 
Dispelling thoughts of wrong and pain. 
Mother—dear mother—me forgive, 

If ever in my wandering mind 
Thy last, best lesson do not live— 

+ Love as thy brethren, all mankind!” 
Oh! many a weary year may come, 
Ere I with thee shall have my home; 
And many a Tempter throng my way, 
To lead my guideless steps astray ; 
And many a time my breast may feel, 
Neglect hath sharper edge than steel : 
Oh, then how greatly I shall miss 


Thy guiding hand, and healing kiss! 


Mother—dear mother—from my heart, 
Oh, may thy lessons ne’er depart! 
I feel that I shall need them long, 

While threading Life’s bewildering path, 
And jostling with its motley throng: 
The heartless sneer, and frequent wrong, 
Soon make the feeble spirit strong, 

And torture, till it turns in wrath; 
And vengeance now is cheaply got: 

But if mine e’er its strength essays, 

Oh, let thy Voice of Other Days 
Command it, not/—command it, not! 
—A faint voice whispers me, that, now 
A disembodied spirit, thou 
Art with me in these silent shades, 
Threading with me their lone arcades. 
Mother—dear mother—it may be! 

I feel a Presence, as of thee— 

A tone of mind, till now unknown— 
A rapt, but soothing tone of mind; 
And in the sad, low Autumn wind, 

Which lulls me with its fitful moan, 
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A long-familiar voice I hear— 

A voice, heard last when many a tear 

Beside thy bed of death was streaming, 

And thou, already blest, wert dreaming 
And muttering of that Home of Bliss, 

Whose glory even now was beaming, 
To light thy way from this. 

Mother, that spirit-voice is thine, 
More soft and heavenly grown; 

Joy! joy!--Though wildering paths be mine, 
I tread them not alone: 

I feel that thou wilt ever be 

A Guardian Angel unto me! 


October 15, 1835. W. D.G. 





Art. XII.—PROOF TEXTS. 


I John, 5,7. There are three that bear record in Heaven——The Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost; and these three are One. 


Tur larger Presbyterian Catechism asks, Question 9: How 
many Persons are there inthe Godhead? and the response is, 
“There are three persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, and these three are one true and eternal 
God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory, although 
distinguished by their personal properties;’, and refers to the 
above text as proof. Let us now compare them. 

The Text and the Catechism both say, “there are three;” 
the Catechism adds, “persons in the Godhead;” the Text 
makes no mention, either of “Persons,” or of “Godhead,” but 
simply “the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost,” and that 
“these three are one.” The Catechism goes on to add—true 
and eternal God, the same in substance, equal in power and 
glory, although distinguished by their personal properties.”— 
Neither of these appendages are mentioned in the Text. 

What then does the text prove? Does it prove that 
which it is cited to prove? namely, that there are three Persons 
in the Godhead”—that these “three Persons are one true and 
eternal God”’—and that they are the same in substance, equal 
in Power and Glory,” &c., when it makes no mention of any 
of these terms? 


Whatever may be the signification of this Text, it is ob 
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vious that the expressions which constitute what is called the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as embraced in this creed, are not to 
be found there. 
‘Approach and read,’ye who can read,and judge for yourselves. 
The above exhibition was made on the admission that the 
verse in question is a genuine part of the Apostle John’s Epis- 
tle, and its use in the Catechism may well excite our surprise. 
But by Art. 4, No. 3, of this work, it will be seen that it is 
doubtless spurious; what name then shall we give those who 
still build their creed upom it? M. 





WRITTEN UPON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG CHILD. 


Sranp back; uncovered stand: for, lo! 
The parents that have lost their child. 
Bow to the majesty of wo! 


He came, an herald from above; 

Pure from his God he came to them, 
Teaching new duties, deeper love; 

And, like the boy of Bethlehem, 
He grew in stature, and in grace, 
From the sweet spirit of his face 
They learnt a new, more Heavenly joy— 
And were the better for their boy. 


But God hath taken whom He gave; 
Recalled the Messenger He sent; 

And now beside the infant's grave 
The spirit of the strong is bent. 


But though the tearsmust flow; the heart 
Ache with its vacant, strange distress, 
Ye did not from your infant part 
When his clear eye grew meaningless. 
That eye is beaming still; and still 
Upon his Father’s errand, he 
—Y our own dear, bright, unearthly boy— 
Worketh the kind, mysterious Will; 
And from this fount of bitter grief 
Will bring a stream of joy. 
Oh! may this be your faith, and your relief! 


Then will the world be full of him; the sky, 
With all its placid myriads, to your eye 
Will tell of him; the wind will brest e his tone; 
And slumbering in the midnight, they alone, 
Your Father and your child, will hover nigh. 
Believe in him, behold him everywhere, 
And sin willdie within you; earthly care 
Fall to its earth—and Heavenward, side by side, 
Ye shall go up, your infant for your guide, 
Ye shall go up, beyond this realm of storms, 
Quick, and more quick; till welcomed there above, 
His voice shall bid ye, in the might of love, 

Lay down these weeds of earth, and wear your nativeforms. J.n. Pr. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Tue Annuats For 1836.—The Gift: a Christmas and New Year's Presenj. 
Edited by Miss Lesuiz. Philadeiphia: Carey Lea, and Bilanchard.—The 
Token and Atlantic Souvenir, Edited byS.G.Goovricu. Boston: Charles 
Bowen, : 


THERE is something wrong here: These rich and beautiful souvenirs, 
which used to be as infallible heralders of the joyous holidays, as the marten 
and blue-bird are of the sweet spring, come to us now-a-days with the decay 
of vegetation and the fall of the leaf; toosoon, by months. They are intend- 
ed as presents for the holidays—as “tokens from me to thee,” of love, and 
friendship, and remembrance; and it used to be a delight, when “merry 
Christmas” and “happy New-Year” were at hand, to behold the trim young 
husband, and the dapper beau, and the smiling betrothed one, each witha 
rich souvenir in his ungloved hand, bearing it, as carefully as if its impor- 
tance were unequalled by anything else in the world, to the object of his 
high regards. But now, before the holidays begin to be thought of, these 
beautiful butterfly-wing presents are forgotten.—We pray the publishers to 
return to old usages. If competition be the cause of this misdoing, let them 
have an understanding among themselves, by which it may be remedied; 
and not be sending us in Augustor September, what we do not want till No- 
vember or December. If this were done, we should probably pot have so 
many seven months children, as the family of Annuals has been wont to pro- 
duce. 

“ The Gift”? isa new annual, and the present is its first bow to the public. 
With a splendid exterior, and beautiful embellishments, it makesan imposing 
appearance. But its literary character is far from being good, even among 
souvenirs. There are evidencesof much haste in the making up of itscon- 
tents, and great carelessness on the part of its editor. Miss Leslie is a lady 
of fine abilities; in her way, indeed, unequalled by any other writer of this 
country; and we cannot forget, that for several of the best satires our litera- 
ture can boast, we are indebted to her. Still we cannot help thinking—-and 
we generally say what we think upon such subjects—that she has knowingly 
lent her name to an imposition upon the public. “ Edited by Miss Leshe.” 
Can it be possible that the author of “Mrs. Washington Potts,” and “The 
Miss Van Lears,” sanctioned the publication, in an annual that was to be all 
that is splendid and good, of the whole contents of this volume? Charity 
would enjoin us to think otherwise. She has contributed but one article 
herself; and that is the completest dish of water-gruel, or milk-and-water, 
that we have set eyes upon for many a month: sheer nonsense, every para- 
graph of it. There are but five or six respectable productions in the volume 
-—one by Miss Sedgwick, one by Mrs. Sigourney, one by Mr. Neville, and 
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two or three by others—-and these are very far from having virtue enough in 
them to leaven the whole lump. The principal part of the verse is contribu- 
ted by such poets as Charles West Thompson, William B. Tappan, and 8. G. 
Goodrich; and the less said about it, the better for both authors and publish- 
ers. “Filial Claims,” and the “*Eutaw Maid,” are by poets of a higher order 
—Mrs. Sigourney and Mr. Simms; but they do their authors no credit. 

A word now of the embellishments. The frontispiece is a head of “Fanny 
Kemble,” painted by Sully and engraved by Cheney. It is said to be a pret- 
ty good likeness, but handsomer than Miss Fanny. The engraving is excel- 
lent; and indeed Mr. Cheney seldom acquits himself otherwise than well. 
It forms a beautiful embellishment; but there are half a score of American 
ladies, equally talented with the author of “A Journal,’ and-vastly more wor- 
thy of such a distinction, whose likenesses, it strikes us, would have been 
more appropriate in this place. In building a bridge over Mrs. Hale, Miss 
Sedgwick, Miss Davidson, Miss Leslie, Miss Gould, Mrs. Sigourney, and as 
many more, to reach Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler, the getters up of the “Gift” 
took upon themselves a great deal of curious and unnecessary labor. But 
“De gustibus,’ &c. The “Smugglers? Repose,” painted by Tennant and 
engraved by Tucker, “Soliciting a Vote,” painted by Buss and engraved by 
Ellis, and the ‘Death of the Stag,’ painted by Landseer and engraved by 
Tucker, are among the best engravings that have at anytime appeared in our 
annuals. 

“ The Token,” for 1836, comes to us enlarged, with a proportionate advance 
on the former price. ‘The work is splendidly bound, as usual; and the paper 
and typographical execution, are very superior. The embellishments are 
only twelve in number, and do not speak very favorably of the advancement 
of the fine artsin this country. ‘Thetwo which are most to our taste, are, the 
“Panther Scene,” painted by Brown and engraved by Andrews, and the 
“Emigrants’ Adventure,” painted by Fisher and engraved by Ellis; though 
the “Fancy Title page,” painted by Alexander and engraved by Cheney, and 
“‘Dante’s Beatrice,’’ painted by Allston and engraved by Cheney, are without 
doubt superior engravings. 

We have not been much faseinated with the poetry of this volume, although 
Mr. Percival, Mrs. Sigourney, Mr. Thatcher, Mr. Goodrich, Miss Gould, Mr. 
McLellan, Mrs. Hale and Mr. Mellen, are contributors to this department.— 
We know not exactly why it is, but of late years the verse of our souvenirs 
bas been inferior to what it used to be—vastly inferior to that of some half 
dozen of our magazines and literary papers. If we had room, we should 
like to transfer to our pages, several of the best pieces in the “Token for 
1836”"—Mr. Percival’s ‘Spring,’ for instance, Mrs. Sigourney’s ‘Bride,’ Mr. 
Goodrich’s ‘First Frost of Autumn,’ Mr. McLellan’s ‘Spirit of Poesy,’ and 
Miss Gould’s ‘Wandering Pole,—that they might be compared with an 
equal number of pieces, which have been incorporated in our articles on 
Western Poetry, in the present and two or three preceding numbers of the 
Messenger. We °d “shame the dogs!” we would, truly; though they have 
gray hairs in their heads—(we do not include the ladies, of course,) and our 
Backwoods bards are yet on the threshhold of life. 
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We have not yet found time to read all the prose of the volume before as. 
The ‘Magic Spinning Wheel,’ by J. K. Paulding, is a capital story—one of the 
best we have read for months—and embodies an excellent moral. We fear, 
however, that fairies will not be well received in this “asylum for the oppress- 
ed of all nations.” We are too much a matter of fact people—too much 
given to looking sharply after bone and sinew—to give up to beings without 
flesh and blood, even the beautiful little valley which is watered by the classic 
“Green River” of Bryant’s muse. For ourselves, though, we go with Mr. 
Paulding, in his philanthropic efforts to colonize the persecuted race of elves, 
heart and hand; and intend soon to send in fora company of the fair beings, 
to come out and settle upon the shores of our romantic Licking and beautiful 
Miami. ‘“ButI can’t believe in the existence of fairies, Sir.” Cuan’t believe 
in the existence of fairies, Miss! Why, we’ve just as much faith in their ex- 
istence as we have in Mahomet’s Paradise, or the hundred years nap of the 
veritable Rip Van Winkle. Not believe in fairies, indeed! 

Of the other stories which we have read, we are much pleased with ‘New- 

Year’s Day,’ by Miss Sedgwick; the ‘Young Phrenologist,’ by John Neal; 
the ‘May-pole of Merry Mount,’ by the author of the Gentle Boy; and 
‘Constance Allerton,’ by Miss Leslie. The ‘Horrors of a Head-Dress,’ by 
a Nervous Man, is a pleasant sketch, and well written. The first few pages 
will be relished by everybody who has had to tarry a few days in a strange 
village. The examinations of the profiles, samplers, &c., are irresistibly 
amusing. Who has not done the same thing, when traveling by stage-coach, 
dozens of times? The ‘Pilgrimage to the White Mountains,’ by Grenville 
Mellen, is rather tedious. It is, however, written ina strain of pleasantry, 
and is quite interesting. But why does Mr. Mellen, a gentleman and ascho- 
lar, tell us that he **spr-u-ng upon his feet,” “s-a-¢ out’ on his expedition, &e. 
&c.? Oh, that Lindley Murray could come back fora little while, to scourge 
these gentlemen who scribble for the “Gifts” and “Tokens!? We warrant 
he would teach them something about the éenses of their verbs; and soon 
show them, that though they often sat at table when they should have been 
studying their grammars,they always set out on their predatory expeditions 
when they went to rob the neighboring orchards. 

We think “The Token for 1836,” as regards its literary contents, better 
than any preceding volume for several years. Mrs. Hale and Miss Gould, 
have each furnished an article of which they ought to be ashamed—and we 
hope they are so; butas the articles were made to suit a couple of pictures, 
(the “Wreck at Sea,” and the “Emigrant’s Adventure,”) and not the pic- 
tures to suit them, as the case ought to be, we shall say no more about 
them. W. D. @ 
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Recorp or a Scnoo.: Exempuiryine THe GeNneRAL Pruincieies or Srinrrvat 
Curture. pp. 208. Boston: 1835. 


THERE was a time when books were meant for men, having minds which 
could take in, think over, and digest; and not for mere eponges, which soak 
up facts and truths, to be squeezed out again, raw as they wentin. In this 
age, however, we rarely find one that notes keenly his author; thinks out 
what he hints at; looks through his words into his mind, and in that Holy of 
Holies communes with him. Novel-reading has near about killed deep at- 
tention and true thought in readers; too many of us have ears, but do not 
hear; and eyes, but will not see. We read—not to grow wise, but to be 
amused, and thought and close attention are great bores: but amusenrent, as 
Coleridge has well said, is a musis, afar from the muses—-whether of poetry, 
history, or art. This tendency of the reading world to become a mere cul- 
lender, fitted but to skim off the froth of literature; or more properly a filter, 
which receives to transmit, or if it retains any part, keeps the filth—is, we 
trust, to be withstood manfully. The deep thinkers of Germany have sent 
Victor Cousin to breathe life into the polished clay of French writings; and 
through Coleridge, Wordsworth, and many others are rousing once more in 
England and America, that spirit which spoke in the might of Milton, and 
the sweetness of Shakspeare. 

Toward bringing about this result, schools for very young children, based 
upon the same Ideas which uphold that of Mr. Alcott—(of which the work 
before us is a record,) will do more than all else. ‘Tomake the young think 
feel, and act, is easy; to change the mental habits of the adult, asks scarce 
less magic than to give to the aged the fiery blood of youth. The child of 
twelve, under this Boston school-master, becomes a closer reasoner, a more 
clear arguer, and above all, a better and wiser human being, than most 
grown-up and well-educated men and women. 

And how? We cannot give you an ontline of his System of Spiritual 
Culture, because its essence, its power, its truth, consists in its detail, and 
they that would know its value, must read this **Record,” 

They must read it with careful thought; follow out the stated facts, and 
see to what they lead; they must study it, andif they find their interest flag- 
ging, if they take little heed of what is here said—they may at once stop 
until they have learned to take a deeper interest in the true grounds of Edu- 
cation, and the growth of man: they may rest assured that the fault is in 
them, notin the work. 

As the best mode of giving a notion of Mr. Alcott’s mode of culture, we 
make a few short extracts from the Record. 

The first will show the mode taken to make the children think of the mat- 
ters of which they read. 

“The reading-lesson was Pickering’s Evergreens: 

Mr. Alcott asked, What is the subject? Evergreens.—Whose thoughts are 
these? Pickering’s.—What are Evergreens? Plants which are greenall the 
year, Have you seen any in any house or church lately? (It wasJan’y.) Yes, 
in the Episcopal Churches.—Can Evergreens be made to mean anything? 
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There was no answer; and he added—I suppose there is nothing in the exter- 
nal world, but it will suggest to us some thoughts. Before we observe what 
thoughts Pickering has on Evergreens, let us think what Evergreens suggest 
tous. What do you think they teach you about death? They thought they 
rather taught them about life, the soul which lasts forever, than death. Mr. 
A. remarked that neither Mr. Pickering nor the evergreens were there; the 
question is, how can we get thoughts about the evergreens from his mind? 
By his words, they said.” p. 37. 

Our second extract is to show the use which Mr. Alcott makes of the com- 
mon school-exercise of defining words, to give moral and religious instrue- 
tion. 

“The word Rich, was the only one defined. It was decided that there 
were internal as wellas external riches. He asked one boy, if he were dying 
which he should prefer to have, a whole world to carry with him, supposing 
he could carry it, or a mind full of good thoughts and feelings? The boy 
replied, The latter. In speaking of expected inheritance, he referred to that 
common Father who had promised a Kingdom to all of them; he said they 
already had the Kingdom in their minds, and if they would begin to rule it, 
and get it in order, it would be beautiful. He then quoted Christ’s words— 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is within you;’’ and asked who had. the most 
riches of mind, of any one who had ever the form of man? They all said 
Jesus Christ. He asked if these riches could be stolen? If they could be 
exchanged? If they could buy more than the worth of the world? If they 
were enough to make us all rich?” &c. pp. 56. 

Nor is the instruction thus given, of a theoretic cast only, as the following 
passage may prove. 

“Trap was illustrated figuratively in one instance; and Mr. A. said he 
hoped the boy that was speaking had too much respect for his own mind ever 
to set traps for other human minds. They all illustrated the word literally, 
by telling of the traps they set foreach other in play. Mr. A. asked if they 
could tell why there was so much fun in setting traps? They did not explain 
it; and Mr. A. undertook to do so, by showing that it was the exercise of the 
Understanding merely. But, he asked, why they thought of the pleasure of 
ingenuity, rather than sympathized with the boy caught, who was often hurt 
orangry! ‘They did not seem to know.—The subject went farther into the 
morality of sporting. The wickedness of cheating in school, and in other 
cases, was discussed, At last it branched off into begging pardons, acknow- 
ledging faults, &c., and the conversation extended to twelve b’clock, without 
the children’s making any reference to the time of recess having come.” p. 
79—80. 

We need carry these extracts no farther, though the last is far the most in- 
teresting part of the volume. The above will serve toshow how Mr. Alcott 
calls out the minds of those underhim. To have any just knowledge of the 
philosophy or practice of his system, we say once more, the Record must 
itself be read, thought out, and re-read—and there is nota man or woman in 
our land, but may rise wiser and better from the task. J. H. P- 
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Tne Crayon Miscettany: No. III. ray Legends of the st of 
pain By the author of the Sketch Book. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and 
lanchard. 


Wasuineton Irvinc—the dreamy and polished Geoffrey Crayon—in the 
plains of the Guadalquiver, and among the fastnesses of the Alpujarras! 
We opened this volume with high expectations, and prepared ourself for a 





pleasant ramble, with one of the most delightful and entertaining of com- 
panions, in the glorious and romantic regions of olden Iberia. But sadly 
were we disappointed, in the amount of pleasure we had anticipated. The 
volume is divided into three parts; the first containing the Legend of Don 
Roderick, the second, that of the Subjugation of Spain, and the third that of 
Count Julian and his Family. In a different place—embodied, for instance, 
in the Boy’s and Girl’s Library of the Harpers—this would have beena proper 
enough book; but we are not willing to receive it as a worthy fellow to the 
Tour on the Prairies, and the Visit to Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey. If 
we regard it as a history, it is incomplete and unsatisfactory; asa condensed 
narrative of the subjugation of Spain by the Saracens, fragmentary and tri- 
fling; asa historical romance, unworthy the pen that delineated the charac- 
ters of Ichabod Crane and Rip Van Winkle, and the Three Dutch Governors. 
The style of the composition, alone, bespeaks the hand of Washington Ir- 
ving. 

We have never thought that Mr. Irving was at all blood-thirsty; yet here 
we find him fighting whole battles with a sentence, and killing whole hosts 
with asingle line. The “Legends of the Conquest of Spain” will not take 
rank with the “Conquest of Granada.” Ww. D. G. 





A Sermon, Delivered at the Ordination of Joseph Angier as Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in New Bedford, Mass, May 20, 1835. By Rev. 
ORVILLE Dewey. 


Tue subject of this sermon is, “the Preaching of the Savior,” the charac- 
teristics of which are exhibited and illustrated in the most interesting and 
powerful manner. No subject, indeed, sleeps under Mr. Dewey’s pen. He 
is perpetually fresh and vigorous. You feel when reading his writings not so 
much that you are reading themas him. The living spirit isin his page; the 
actual man speaks to you, tied up by no conventional rules of style, except 
such as good sense, weighty thought, and earnest feeling make for them- 
selves. But we are eulogizing the author, instead of speaking of his sermon. 
The leading idea of the discourse is, that Christ’s preaching was powerful, 
because “it was a declaring of the truth of things asit is in the human heart. 
Truth is relative to the state of mind of him who receives it. Accordingly, 
the Savior did not always address to those with whom he conversed the same 
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truth, the same law, or motive, but spoke to the case before him, to one point, 
to the point upon which the enquirer’s improvement depended. Heé drew 
up and left no creed, nosummary of doctrines, and no collection of wise say- 
ings which are general, which are as applicable to one person or to one time, 
as to another. Even the Sermon on the Mount is specific, and pertinent to 
the state of mind of the assembled crowd. Again, he did not attempt “to 
fix in any one exact form of definition, the varying modes and ways of Chris- 
tian experience.” These principles are then illustrated by the Sermon on 
the Mount, and the conversation with Nicodemus. We quote the following 
passages: 

“‘ Jesus evermore speaks to the heart, and to the very heart before him, and 
not another. Not one technical form of truth, but the whole world, the 
whole universe of truth is before him, and he wields all its powers and com- 
mands all its resources freely, and freely applies them to the regeneration of 
men around him. He speaks not so much as the champion of truth, as its 
master. He is not so much an innovator, asa reformer. The founder of a 
new religion, he forgets not the old, the eternal truths, that have been taught 
in former days, that have dwelt forever in the bosom of human experience; 
but labors to start them into life and action. 

“ Well is it said that, ‘never man spake as this man;’ there never wassuch 
a teacher. Iam not surprised that ‘the people were astonished at his doc- 
trine.’? I follow him with a kind of wonder in my own heart, at every word 
he utters. There is a piercing discrimination, and at the same time, an aw- 
ful reality and sobriety in his instructions, that makes me feel asif the words 
he uttered, had reverberated in the secret places of my own soul; as if they 
were tones from the innermost sanctuary of consciousness. ” 





Reep AND Matueson’s Visir To THE AMERICAN CuURCHES.—1835. 


Tus is a most excellent and valuable book. It professes to give an ac- 
count of the United States and Canada, with reference to their moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious condition. It is the production of Drs. Reed and Ma- 
theson, who came in 1834, as delegates from the Congregational Churches of 
England and Wales, to greet their brethren in America; to. consult with 
them on the affairs of religion, and invite them to co-operate with them in 
efforts of general benevolence. They came also to gather arguments from 
usin favor of the voluntary principle, against the compulsory, which recogni- 
zes the right of the government to interfere in matters of religion. If relig- 
ion actually flourishes better under the American government than under the 
British, as the volume contends, it is a triumphal proof of the impolicy and 
injustice of compulsory establishments. But the book has another value. By 
the facts, and reasonings it contains, it labors and that efficiently, to create a 
more fraternal feeling between the two nations. It strives, more particularly 
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to unite the religious and patriotic of both cBuntries, in some common plan of 
universal benevolence. If the good and wise of England and America, it 
says, would unite their efforts, they might effectually prevent the possibility 
of a war between theirrespective countries, and the two countries themselves, 
once become the advocates of peace, might in time effect the peace and the 
conversion of the world. And this view is urged with eloquence and force. 
The common school system of the States, and the revival system, (if divest- 
ed of the “new measures,”) the complete separation of Church and State, the 
prevalence of the ‘Temperance reform, and the happy religious economy of 
the churches, besides many other points wherein America has the advantage 
of all other countries, are forcibly, eloquently, and we think truly represent- 
ed. The report respecting Canada and Pennsylvdnia, written by Dr. Mathe- 
son, is comprehensive, minute, intelligible, fair, and full of the most interest- 
ing and important tacts. ‘The book, however, to be appreciated, ought to be 
read, and be the reader of what sect he may, if he is a rational, charitable, 
and religious man, he will rejoice that it has beew written. A more valuable 
and interesting book could not well have appeared at the present time,—it is 
not one from which we can make quotations, unless we extracted as exam- 
ples of the author’s style, some of his descriptions of natural scenery, which 
are truly beautiful, and we may add, beautifully true, or some of his ac- 
counts of religious meetings which breathe the very spirit of goodness. 


We regret to deduct anything from our praise of these volumes, particular- 
ly asin doing so, we have hardly time or space to explain what we say. But 
when a man of Dr. Reed’s character and credentials borrows trom one sect in 
America, unfounded criminal accusations against another, as for instance, 
when he says that Unitarianism or any other belief, originated in a bad motive, 
without attempting to satisfy either his readers or himself of the truth’ of so 
reckless a charge against a large body of respectable men, among whom are 
found many of the most faithful and pious christians in New-England and 
elsewhere, men who are devoted, both soul and body to the cause of Christ, 
we must say that it deducts from the value of the book, because it deducts 
from our confidence in the author’s fairness of mind. Had he used ordinary 
means to ascertain the truth in this instance, as he has in others, he would 
have found it to be exactly the reverse of what he has stated, and thatthe 
Unitarians so far from becoming such from a worldly motive, became such 
from conviction, and remain such in spite of every worldly motive, for it cer- 
tainly is not their worldly ifiterest, or their wish to remain a despised and 
feeble minority. They differ from Trinitarians*in the metaphysics, but not 
in the practice of christianity. ‘That in Boston they comprehend a portion of 
the wealthy and fashionable is their misfortune perhaps, in common with 
othersects elsewhere. But in New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Georgia, Ohio, and other places, they cannot be accused of being particu- 
larly wealthy or fashionable. Every where, however, they are agreed to be 
an intelligent and respectable class, and to have borne the uncharitable odium 
which the ‘orthodox’? would heap upon them, with patience, not answering 
charge with charge, but quietly enjoying what they believe to be scriptural 
views of religion, content that others should do the same. — 
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There are other points in which we consider the-present volumes worthy of 
censure, upon the same ground, that of uncharitableness. They are unchari- 
table towards that well meaning portion of our population, the Roman Catho- 
lies; and towards the whole nation upon the subject of slavery—-on the other 
hand, in their anxiety to adduce America as a triumphant argument to their 
countrymen, in favor of the voluntary support of religion, which is all very 
right, we fear they have rather evaded the subject of Infidelity and Univer. 
salism. It would have been better worth their while to expose the quality ° 
and quantity of those forms ef error, than to have aimed so furious a battery 
against the Unitarians, a brother sect of professing Christians who do not dif- 
fer with themselves in one single point material to the practice of life, but 
who have the misfortune not to take the same intellectual views as they do of 
some acknowledged mysteries in religion. 

There are still other points, (of trifling importance, however,) in which we 
observe enough inaccuracy to lead us tosuspect more. For a random exam- 
ple, it is gravely stated, that ¢here are nearly four thousand Irish Catholics in 
Cincinnati! Again he speaks of the small prairies between Sandusky and 
Columbus as specimens of the great western prairies and upon this, greatly 
deceives the English reader, who has not seen the phenomenon in all its 
grandeur. He describes the **Hawk’s nest” in Virginia, as only two hundred 
feet high, whereas it measures one thousand and eight feet perpendicular, 
He was himself deceived by the optical illusion of the Kanawha running 
immediately at its feet. But to notice these minor inaccuracies seems too 
much like hypercriticism, and we conclude with one remark, that it is won- 
derful how so fair and full a report could be collected from so short a visit; 
one that if read candidly and generally by the educated of both countries 
cannot fail to produce the effect for which it was intended, viz: to ennoble 
the two nations and to unite them in the good work of pacifying and christian- 
izing the world. c 





INTELLIGENCE. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


To make education efficient, proper books should be made use of, and we 
wish, by the insertion of the following circular, to call the attention of our 
readers to the books therein mentioned. They have attained much celebrity 
in the cities east of the mountains. They are introduced into the public 
schools in Providence, and are to be adopted also in Boston, and are in use in 
many of the schools in New-York. The plan and system of these books re- 
sembles very much those of the books made use of in the German Popular 
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Schools, and it is well known, that the German system of school education 
is one of the best that has ever been devised. 


1. Primary Lessons, or First Book: designed to teach the first elements of 
reading and orthography in a natural and rational method. 

2. Tue Intropuction To Porutag Lessons, which is especially intended for 
the youngest class of learners, Its lessons are exceedingly plain, and sy®- 
tematically designed to please and inform ehildren. It is illustrated by 
numerous cuts, This book is approved by the Public School Society of New 
York, and is used in their Schools. 

3. American PopuLar Lessons is consecutive with the InrropucticN, and 
carries forward the learner to a further knowledge of the elements of morali- 
ty, the manners of men, and the habits of animals. American Popular Les- 
sons has been extensively used for many years, in town and country. 

4. Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words in common use. It 
is intended to teach to think as well as to spell, and has been proved to be as 
useful as any in the collection. 

5. Sequet to PorutaR Lessons, is a first book of history. It regards hise 
tory as a great lesson of morality, and constantly suggests the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. 

6. ‘Tates rrom American History, form Nos. 9, 10, 11, of Harpers’ Boy’s 
and Girl’s Library: the several volumes form an entire series, and may be 
used separately and singly, or in succession, No. 9 embraces the important 
history of Maritime Diseovery, and the Life of Columbus. This work is 
strongly recommended by the best judges of elementary books. 


7. Porrry ror Scuoots, is a series of Lessons on Poetry and Prose, fit for 
reading and declamation, and also comprising a brief system of rhetoric, and 
examples of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to the American 
Poets. 

8. Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a remote antiquity to 
the present time, and includes notices of the arts, laws and institutions of the 
Greeks, together with the Geography of Greece; it is illustrated by Maps 
and Engravings. 

9. Enetisu History, resembles the Grecian in its arrangement and execu 
tion, and attempts, in perspicuous details, to show the benefits of civilization 
and public virtue. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. They have been approv- 
ed by the best scholarsin the country. A book condemns or approves itself. 
We take the method of a Circular to give information to parents and teach- 
ers of the existence and design of the School Library. These books, with- 
out increasing the labor or expense, greatly extend the common plan of edu- 
cation. They are printed in the most convenient forms, and are cheap, and 
of a durable fabric. The writer has in viefy other works of the same cha- 
racter, which will’carry on the intelligent object of the books above men- 
tioned. 
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COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 


During the past month there has been in our city a meeting of the Teachers 
of the Mississipp: Valley,-at which have been discussed many subjects of 
great and enduring interest. 

The question at what period of education the study. of anatomy, physiology, 
&c. should begin, was reported upon by Mr. Kinmont, and argued by himself ° 
and Dr. Drake. The view taken by the reporter, was that early education 
was to develope rather than fill the mind, amd that the study of language, and 
the mathematics, was better fitted thereto, than anatomy, chijmistry, &@&; he 
therefore thought these studies shoul@hcome late. ‘The object of education 


“beirig to form perfect men, the sole question was, which would tend most to 


perfect the powers,—the study of language and numbers, or that of bones, 
muscles and fluids? The former exercise the mind, the latter instruct. it. 
Moreover, it was desirable, he thought, to give children a view of the won- 
ders of the physical world, after they had, by previous study, been fitted to 
see and use their knowledge aright; and to s¢e God everywhere. 

Another point of much interest was the relative duties of parents and 
teachers; upon this, Professor McGuffy of Oxford, spoke long and well. We 
have rarely heard so long a discourse with equalyheasure; and regret our 
inability to give any idea of it. It will, however; we believe, be published , 
with all the other discussions and lectures. 

The subject of Common Schools was reported upon by Mr. Lewis, of this 
place. Much matter of value was brought out in a debate upon this report, 
but the great principles of the subject were passed by with too little remark. 
Nothing is of more vital import to us at this moment, than to go aright in 
popular instruction. We are called upon to fight a battle as difficult and as 
full of consequences as any that our fathers fought. ‘The policy of universal 
education in a republic is undoubted; the question is whether it be possible 
so to educate as to attain the end in view,—and no question deserves a 
covler, and more candid inquiry. Tariffs and banks are unimportant beside 
it, their influence is for a time;—the character of our people lies beyond, 
and governs banks, tariffs, and all. 

The subject of elocution was discussed by Mr. McLeod, in a thorough 
and clear manner. Various other points of education were broaght up, 
which we were not fortunate enough to hear argued. One of the most new 
and important was upon the education of foreigners; Professor Stowe of 
Lane Seminary lectured upon this point. 

We hope the idea of the Convention of Teachers, may be followed up, and 
country, and town, and in the cities, ward associations, meetings and lectures 
soon be on foot. The utility of such an institution lies much in the detail; 
and the detail must be carried into practice. 
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‘“RRATUM. 


In the article on Western Poetry, for “daily brawlers”? in the extract from 
‘A Lay for the Seuson, fourth verse, last line, read “daily serawlers.” © 
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